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FIRST,  THEY  COME 
FOR  THE  UBRARIES 


Censoring  America's  Libraries 

The  impact  of  Internet  communications  thrcrughout  our  society  is  even 
greater  than  it  appears  in  the  latest  studies  tliat  indicate  al^out  24%  of  U.S. 
households  are  now  online.  Beyond  that  household  group  is  a  large  and 
rapidly  growing  audience  of  other  Americans  who  access  the  Internet 
regularly  from  their  local  public  libraries.  According  to  a  study  released  during 
National  Library  Week  in  April,  the  number  of  people  accessing  the  Internet  from 
computers  in  free  libraries  has  increased  more  than  500%  in  less  than  nvo  years. 

This  new  trend  is  changing  the  nature  of  what  libraries  are  and  making  them 
more  important  than  ever  as  community  crossroads  in  a  society  who.se  institutions 
are  migrating  to  cyberspace  en  masse.  As  places  where  people  lacking  home  com¬ 
puters  can  freely  access  the  World  Wide  Web,  public  libraries  are  becoming  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  process  of  enabling  citizens  to  exercise  their  rights  to  see,  read  and 
experience  digital  infonnation  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

And  this  is  why  the  emerging  effon  to  impose  draconian  regulations  on  librar>' 
computer  use  is  .so  disturbing.  The  most  frequent  technique  used  to  choke  off 
access  to  online  infomiation  in  libraries  is  software  that  blocks  the  loading  of  Web 
pages  containing  certain  words.  The  vendors  and  proponents  of  these  software 
systems  call  them  “filters."  But  the  true  descriptive  name  is  “censorware.” 


Effect  of  Censorware  Profound 

The  effect  of  censorware  is  profound.  For  instance,  the  Electronic  Privacy 
Information  Center  (EPIC)  recently  cxrnducted  a  comparison  with  the  latest  cen¬ 
sorware  systems.  One  of  the  temis  they  searched  was  “Arbor  Heights  Elementary',” 
the  name  of  a  school  in  Seattle.  The  regular  search  engine  retrieved  824  items. 
The  censored  Web  browser  .system  returned  only  three  items  —  excluding  821 
others  for  reasons  kncrwn  only  to  the  zealots  at  the  software  company.  EPIC  stud¬ 
ied  a  selection  of  the  excluded  sites  and  reported  it  found  “nothing  an  average 
person  would  find  objectionable  or  inappropriate." 

In  mo.st  instances,  the  call  for  library  computer  censorship  is  promoted  as  an 
attempt  to  protect  children  from  the  evils  of  sex  and  violence  on  the  Internet.  Cit¬ 
ing  such  intentions  ju.st  weeks  ago,  U.S.  Rep.  Erne.st  Lstook,  R-Okla.,  and  Sen.  John 
McCain,  R-Ariz.,  introduced  two  different  bills  that  would  require  public  libraries 
receiving  federal  funds  to  in.stall  censorware  on  all  their  Net-accessing  computers. 
This  same  strategy  —  citing  dangers  to  children  as  a  reason  to  take  measures  that 
ultimately  cen.sor  the  computers  of  the  entire  population  of  adult  library  u.sers  — 
is  IxMng  used  in  related  regional  campaigns  acro.ss  the  country. 
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One  of  the  first  case.s  broke  the  surface  in  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  last  year. 
There,  censorware  was  approved  for  all  library  computers.  But  the  library  board 
was  sued,  and  recently  a  U.S.  Di.strict  Court  judge  ruled  the  board  cannot  “enforce 
content-based  re.strictions  on  access  to  protected  Internet  speech.” 

In  one  of  the  latest  incidents,  a  parent  in  Livermore,  Calif.,  is  asking  the  court 
to  force  the  kxal  library'  to  install  cen.sorware  so  that  adults  cannot  access  Web 
sites  containing  sex-related  words.  The  parent  is  asking  the  court  to  find  that 
library  computers  capable  of  accessing  .sex-related  Web  sites  are  a  “public  nui¬ 
sance”  which  the  public  must  lx‘  protected  against. 

This  is  a  very  important  issue,  and  all  of  us  in  the  online  publishing  indu.stry 
need  to  remember  a  harsh  history  les.son:  First,  they  come  for  the  libraries. 
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by  Peter  M.  Zollman 

THE  NUMBERS  RACKET 


DEFINING  PROFITABILITY  ON  THE  WEB  AIN'T  EASY 


Online  news  sites  have  different  ideas  about  how  to  make  a  profit, 
but  some  are  actually  doing  it  Others  say  profits  come  later. 


ow  do  you  make  a  million  dollars  online?  " 
For  those  in  the  online  news  business,  the 
punch  line  to  this  joke  is  a  no-hrainen 
“Start  with  several  million  dollars." 

This  quip  isn't  drawing  quite  as  many 
chuckles  as  it  might  have  a  year  ago.  Sev'eral  news 
companies  now  proudly  report  annual  new  media 
profits  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  One  mid-sized 
newspaper  alone  —  the  Times  Ttiio}!  of  Albany, 
N.Y.  —  is  on  track  to  bill  $1.2  million  through  its 
interactive  services  department  this  year. 

This  is  even  more  remarkable  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  the  Times  Union  doesn't  even  make  the 


list  of  the  largest  100  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Many  others  report  smaller  profits,  but 
.steady  growth. 

After  years  of  .struggle,  models  for  running 
moneymaking  online  news  and  information  sites 
are  finally  emerging.  Still,  what  makes  an  online 
news  .ser\’ice  profitable  isn't  always  (juite  clear, 
and,  in  fact,  there  .seem  to  be  as  many  definitions 
for  “online  profitability"  as  there  are  HTML  pages 
on  the  Web.  This  leads  many  new  media  employ¬ 
ees  to  insi.st  that  it's  far  too  early  to  even  think 
about  profitability. 


I 
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The  large  media  companies  are  pursuing  very  different  strategies  on  the 
Internet.  Some,  like  Knight  Ridder  and  the  Tribune  Co.,  are  making  massive 
investments  in  the  hopes  of  future  profits.  Others,  like  Thomson  Corp.,  are 
spending  very  little  now  and  are  already  making  money. 


Editorial  vs.  Advertising 
Strategies 

To  Owen  Youngmann,  who  heads 
online  operations  at  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  development  is  more  important 
right  now  than  the  bottom  line.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  expects  to  invest  $40  million 
into  its  various  online  ventures  this  year. 
“It  feels  a  little  early  to  even  be  asking  if 
[our  service]  is  profitable,”  he  said. 
“What  we  care  about  now  is  bringing  in 
new  revenue,  and  yes,  it  is.” 

Youngmann  believes  sites  that  are 
reporting  profits  “may  not  be  investing 
as  heavily  as  we  are.  We’re  spending  a 
lot  of  money  trying  to  make  sure  we’re 
well-positioned  now  and  in  the  future. 
The  level  of  investment  by  most  of  the 
newspaper  industry  is  not  adequate. 
People  are  not  moving  quickly  enough 
to  find  new  revenue  streams  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  existing  businesses.  I  also 
think  that  the  rest  of  the  industry  is  not 


doing  a  good  enough  job  of  listening  to 
what  their  customers  want  and  need.” 

At  Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Jonathan  R.  Sheer,  vice 
president  for  electronic  products, 
responds:  “That  may  be  OK  for  them, 
but  it’s  not  for  us.  Our  whole  orientation 
is  to  make  money.  Every  site  we  have 
within  Thomson  is,  with  rare  exception, 
generating  a  profit  on  their  Internet 
activity,  because  they’re  leading  with  a 
focus  on  their  advertisers.”  Indeed, 
Thomson  projects  $2  million  in  profits 
from  its  online  services  this  year  and  a 
75%  margin  on  incremental  revenue. 

Perhaps  only  time  will  tell  which 
business  model  makes  more  sense.  Or  it 
may  be  that  what  works  for  one  media 
company  doesn’t  work  for  another. 
Maybe  size  does  matter;  some  smaller 
companies  are  spending  less  and  mak¬ 
ing  more.  So  while  Knight  Ridder  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.  spent  $27  million  online  in 
1997  only  to  show  $10  million  in  rev¬ 


enue,  Morris  Communications  Corp.  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  is  on  track  to  clear  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  profits  this  year  from  its  interac¬ 
tive  ventures. 

Of  course,  most  businesses  aren’t 
profitable  from  day  one.  In  publishing  a 
national  magazine,  for  example,  the 
publisher  typically  must  wait  five  years 
before  seeing  any  profit.  USA  Today 
stayed  in  the  red  for  about  10  years, 
with  losses  estimated  at  $1  billion, 
before  it  started  making  money. 

When  determining  profitability,  a 
news  company’s  accounting  department 
is  always  a  huge  factor.  Should  a  radio 
station,  for  example,  charge  its  own 
“Internet  operation”  —  which  probably 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  Webmaster 
and  perhaps  a  sales  rep  —  for  the  desk 
space  and  overhead? 

What  about  a  newspaper  where  the 
new  media  staff  may  be  100  or  150  peo¬ 
ple  who  occupy  an  entire  floor  of  the 
building?  Should  just  salaries  and  bene- 
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Two  Tribunes,  Two  Techniques:  The  Phoenix  Tribune  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  limits  its  low-cost,  no-frills 
Web  site  to  classified  advertising.  The  paper  is  owned  by  the  Thomson  Corp.  On  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  the  Chicago  Tribune  runs  a  massive  news-intensive  Web  site. 


fits  be  charged  to  the  new  media  depart¬ 
ment?  Or  should  the  department  pay  a 
“g-and-a”  (general  and  administrative) 
services  charge  back  to  the  parent?  If  the 
online  operation  uses  pencils  and  pads 
from  the  magazine's  office-supply  stock, 
are  they  billed  separately  so  the  accoun¬ 
tants  can  get  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
the  entire  operation  really  costs? 

And  what  are  profits,  anyway?  Are 
they  ROI  (return  on  investment)?  Are 
they  ROE  (return  on  equity)?  Or  does 


“profitable”  mean  just  “more  money 
came  in  than  went  out?”  That’s  surely  a 
definition  that  would  give  most  accoun¬ 
tants  fits. 

If  a  newspaper  company  invests  $2 
million  a  year  into  its  interactive  services 
and  just  breaks  even,  or  (worse  still) 
doesn't  break  even,  that’s  $2  million  that 
could  have  been  invested  elsewhere. 
Just  putting  them  into  a  commercial 
bank  could  net  3%  of  easy  interest  with 
absolutely  no  risk.  Putting  them  into 


commercial  paper  could  probably  yield 
5%  to  6%.  Paying  down  debt  that’s 
already  on  the  company’s  books  could 
effectively  yield  even  more.  Buying  a 
press  or  new  inserting  equipment  or 
faster  trucks  or  a  laser  platemaker  might 
yield  the  best  return  of  all. 

As  one  can  see,  these  are  not  merely 
academic  arguments.  Accountants,  CFOs 
and  bean  counters  everywhere  get  paid 
to  figure  the  time-value  of  money  (in 
other  words,  a  dollar  invested  now  is 
not  the  same  as  a  dollar  invested  two 
years  from  now).  But  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article,  let’s  accept  the  extremely 
simplistic  definition  of  profits  that  would 
make  an  accountant  shudder:  “More  rev¬ 
enue  than  expenses.” 

Separating  Revenues 

Ray  Koupal,  CFO  at  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror-owned  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
confirms  that  the  accounting  questions 
involved  with  online  advertising  are 
complex  and  often  require  case-by-case 
consideration  and  decisions.  Take,  for 
example,  an  order  where  the  newspa¬ 
per  gets  print  advertising  that  it  would¬ 
n’t  have  had  unless  the  online  operation 
exi.sted  —  say,  a  print  ad  from  a  spon¬ 
sor  promoting  an  online  contest. 
Koupal  said  in  that  case,  a  portion  or  all 
of  the  revenue  from  the  campaign 
should  be  allocated  to  the  online  oper¬ 
ation,  even  though  it  is  in  fact  for  a 
“print”  ad.  In  other  cases,  he  said, 
online  or  print  advertising  revenues,  or 
packages,  may  have  to  be  allocated  in 
different  ways  through  the  newspaper’s 
books  than  they  appear  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  contract  —  in  order  that  the  appro¬ 
priate  department  gets  the  benefit  of  its 
contribution  to  the  advertising  effort. 

The  “contribution”  of  the  new  media 
organization  should  be  figured  by  con¬ 
sidering  incremental  costs  like  staff,  in¬ 
paper  promotion,  telephone,  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  costs  specific  to  the 
operation,  Koupal  believes.  Then  the 
costs  are  offset  by  the  incremental  rev¬ 
enue  —  online  and/or  audiotext,  plus 
any  add-on  print  or  other  nontraditional 
revenue  generated  by  the  interactive 
business,  less  any  production  or  similar 
costs.  “You’ve  got  to  be  real  clear  on 
what  are  new  revenues  and  new  costs, 
and  make  sure  the  [bottom-line]  number 
seems  right  to  you,  whether  it’s  negative 
or  positive,  and  whether  it’s  improving 
over  time.  And  if  you  have  your  initial 
crbjective  in  mind,  I  think  that’s  the  key.” 
Immediate  profits  for  the  online  side 
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YOUR  WEB  SITE  SHOULD  BE 


YOUR  NUMBERS  SHOULD  BE  DOWN-TO-EARTH. 
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For  new  ad  dollars  to  start  flowing  into  your  Web  site,  you  need  to  provide  advertisers  with  more 
than  activity  measurement  reports.  You  need  an  independent,  third-party  audit. 

And  that  means  doing  what  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  done  for  more  than 
80  years — verifying  claims  to  advertisers  with  an  ABC  audit. 

There  is  simply  no  better  way  to  bring  true  accountability  to  the  Web.  ABC  Interactive  is 
the  fastest  growing  Internet  auditing  service  around,  auditing  Web  sites,  search  engines, 
e-mail  delivery  systems,  chat  rooms  and  Internet  broadcasters. 

If  you  want  to  attract  more  advertising  dollars  to  your  site,  get  the  numbers  advertisers  trust. 

If  you're  serious  about  getting  Web  advertising  dollars,  contact  Evelyn  Hepner. 

Phone:  1-888-228-7444  E-mail,  hepnerea@accessabc.com  WWW.  www.accessabvs.com/webaudit 

WWW. 

ABC  Interactive” 

BRINGING  TRUE  ACCOUNTABILITY  TO  THE  WEB. 


BE  SURE  TO  VISIT  ABC  INTERACTIVE  AT  THE  FOUOWING  SHOWS:  FAti  INTERNET  WORLD,  aOTECHAVEST.  INTERACTIVE  NEWSRAPERS,  INTERNET  WORID  CANADA  SPRING  INTERNET  WORLD.  SUMMER  INTERNET  WORLD 
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Size  isn't  everything  on  the  Internet.  Although  it  is  a  small  newspaper,  the  Albany  Times 
Union  says  it  will  make  $1  million  from  its  Web  site  this  year. 


may  or  may  not  be  important  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  company  involved  anyway,  accord¬ 
ing  to  several  chief  financial  officers. 
What  many  CFOs  are  discovering  is  that 
their  companies  have  an  obligation  to 
develop  new  media  in  order  to  learn 
and  to  expand  into  the  future. 

“It’s  really  a  kind  of  [research  and 
development]  venture  right  now,”  said 
Denise  Spitler,  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star-Telegram,  owner  of  the 
oldest  newspaper  online  venture, 
launched  in  the  Internet’s  Ice  Age  (May 
1982).  Until  three  years  ago,  when  the 
investment  level  was  substantially 
increased,  StarText  (now  Star- 
Telegram. com)  was  consistently  prof¬ 
itable  online.  Spitler  said  the  paper  is 
“rethinking  our  whole  interactive 
approach”  but  is  firmly  committed  to 
new  media  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
company  for  future  growth. 

“In  a  business  that’s  changing  this 
much,  if  you’re  not  playing  right  now,  if 
you’re  not  batting,  you  have  no  chance 
to  get  to  first  base  and  no  chance  to  hit 
a  home  run,”  she  said.  “How  you  mea¬ 
sure  profits  depends  on  what  your  goal 
is  for  the  service.  Newspapers  have  a 
huge  franchise  at  risk.” 

Koupal  said  that  before  a  company 
considers  the  accounting  systems  it  uses 
for  its  interactive  services,  “You  really 
need  to  sit  down  and  define  what  your 
business  objectives  are,  and  you  need  to 


report  out  against  that  objective.  It’s 
important  to  set  reasonable  short-term, 
medium-term  goals.  There  may  be  some 
false  starts  along  the  way.  I  think  you  go 
into  these  things  expecting  to  lose 
money  for  a  time,  and  then  when  you’re 
making  money  you  look  at  margin  dilu¬ 
tion  for  a  time.  And  the  upside?  I  think 
there’s  a  big  question  mark  about 
potential  margins.” 

But  there’s  no  question  that  invest¬ 
ing  in  new  media  is  important,  he  said. 
“It’s  likened  to  some  of  the  discussions 
you  have  with  editors  about  refreshing 
content,  adding  value.  You  can’t  .say 
you  make  money  on  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  or  the  feature  section,  but  it’s  cer¬ 
tainly  what  we’re  all  about.  It’s  about 
providing  value  for  readers.  I  think  it’s 
part  of  your  continuous  improvement 
commitment.” 

Koupal  said  the  Courant's  interactive 
operations  are  growing  but  are  not  yet 
profitable.  “Someone  who  gets  into  the 
online  area  and  reports  out  a  year  later 
[that]  they’re  making  money,  that  is  a 
big  surprise  to  me,”  he  said.  “That  cer¬ 
tainly  wasn’t  our  experience  here  in 
Hartford,  nor  was  it  our  expectation. 

“It  could  be  [profitable  quickly]  if 
you’ve  got  real  good  focus  on  what  you 
want  to  do  and  you’ve  got  a  sense  of 
what’s  going  to  work  well.  I  think  most  of 
us  are  not  as  sure  about  what’s  going  to 
work,  and  take  a  scatter-gun  approach, 
and  have  to  be  willing  to  be  wrong  on 


many  of  the  things  we  try.” 

Once  you  get  beyond  the  complex 
issues  of  accounting,  you  have  to  con¬ 
sider  what  the  sites  you’re  comparing 
actually  do.  One  theory  that  may  help 
in  development  of  profitable  services  is 
definition  of  the  overall  corporate  mis¬ 
sion.  Are  you  just  a  newspaper  or  tele¬ 
vision  station?  Are  you  a  niche  maga¬ 
zine?  Or  are  you,  as  Thomson  defines  its 
regional  organizations,  a  “regional  mar¬ 
keting  and  communications  business  — 
not  just  a  newspaper.” 

Defining  Mission 

“We  changed  the  mission  statement 
of  Thomson  Communications  in  1993  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  marketing  and 
communications  companies,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  our  advertisers,”  Sheer  said. 
“It  helps  when  you  change  that  self- 
identity,  because  now  everything  to  us 
looks  like  an  opportunity  instead  of  a 
threat.” 

For  instance.  Sheer  said,  many  of  the 
newspapers  at  Thomson  have  .started 
thinking  differently  about  their  Internet 
services.  “Occasionally,  we  partner  with 
people  whom  we  have  hi.storically 
viewed  as  our  competitors  —  newspa¬ 
pers  in  adjacent  markets,  for  instance. 
The  goal  there  is  to  create  a  deep 
regional  advertising  pool.  The  whole 
strategy  here  is  one  of,  ‘How  do  you 
self-fund  a  progression  into  being  a 
multiple-media  publisher,  so  everything 
that  we  do  builds  on  the  steps  that  came 
before,  so  that  it’s  always  profitable.  The 
whole  view  is  to,  on  a  step-by-step 
basis,  begin  to  expand  the  franchise  into 
being  an  Internet  operation  and  a  pub¬ 
lication,  where  the  Internet  self-funds 
itself  from  the  get-go.” 

However,  some  critics  will  question 
Thomson’s  strategy  of  abandoning  edi¬ 
torial  content  on  its  Web  sites.  The  com¬ 
pany  put  classifieds  online  first,  and 
only  a  few  Thomson  sites  include  edito¬ 
rial  content. 

“The  focus  is,  at  this  point,  advertiser 
services,”  Sheer  admits.  “Commerce 
comes  first.  We  believe  we  should  be  far 
more  concerned  in  the  near  term  about 
advertiser  migration  than  reader  migra¬ 
tion,  far  more  concerned  about  maintain¬ 
ing  and  growing  our  share  of  advertising 
dollars  than  of  readership.  We  viewed 
new  media  as  a  way  to  expand  our 
advertising  relationships,  both  by 
expanding  our  base  of  advertisers  and  by 
expanding  our  revenue  per  advertiser.” 

Sheer  is  not  apologetic  about 
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Thomson’s  advertising-driven  focus. 
“There’s  a  lot  of  whining  [about  los.ses 
among  online  newspaper  executives], 
and  the  rea.son  there’s  a  lot  of  whining 
is  that  newspapers  have  led  with  edito¬ 
rial,  not  commerce,’’  he  said.  “Our  strat¬ 
egy  since  1995  has  been  commerce, 
community  and  content,  in  that  order.  If 
you  start  with  content,  you  go  right  into 
cash  flow  deficit.  And  the  point  is,  your 
newspaper  already  creates  the  content 
and  it  already  guides  the  eyeballs.  It 
should  direct  people  to  additional  infor¬ 
mation  online.”  For  Thomson,  that 
“additional  information"  is  enhanced 
classifieds,  community  guides,  directo¬ 
ries,  Web  sites  for  advertisers  and  more. 
“Basically,  we’re  giving  the  advertfser 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  a  richer  and 
much  more  detailed  me.s.sage." 

Working  With  TV 

It’s  not  just  newspaper  Web  sites  that 
are  throwing  traditional  models  of  doing 
busine.ss  out  the  window.  Stuart  Beck, 
president  of  Granite  Broadcasting  Corp. 
of  New  York  City,  told  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  convention 
in  April  that  his  company  became  prof¬ 
itable  with  its  Internet  operations  by 
creating  an  alliance  with  Classifieds 
2000  for  classified  advertising.  The  site 
also  provides  news  through  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Yahoo!  of  Santa  Clara..  Calif. 

In  Minneapolis,  television  .station 
WCCO,  home  of  Channel  4000,  also 
reports  profitable  interactive  opera¬ 
tions.  The  WCCO  business  model,  a 
Web  site  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Internet  Broadca.sting  System  in  Edina, 
Minn.,  is  being  replicated  in  various 
forms  at  other  T\'  stations  around  the 
country',  including  KCBS  in  Los  Angeles 
(Channel  2000)  and  KOIN  (Channel 
6000)  in  Portland,  Ore.  At  WCCO, 
which  has  won  awards  for  its  news  cov¬ 
erage,  the  site  has  incorporated  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  number  of  suburban 
weeklies,  sites  for  .several  civic  and 
sports  organizations,  and  more.  In  Las 
Vegas,  KLAS,  a  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions  (Norfolk,  Va.)  property,  includes 
audiotext  in  its  interactive  services 
department  while  its  Web  site  offers 
real-e.state  advertising  and  a  relocation 
guide,  employment  classifieds,  an  auto 
mall,  a  Zip2  directory  and  more. 

HomeArts,  a  grcnip  magazine  site 
operated  by  Hearst  New  .Media  of  New 
York  City,  has  become  profitable  by 
moving  away  from  banner  ads  to  a 
sponsorship  model  which  has  also  led 


to  ad  rates  of  up  to  SI 00  CP.M  (co.st  per 
thou.sand,  in  ad-speak),  far  exceeding 
the  typical  $5  to  S25  CPMs  at  mo.st 
media  Web  sites.  Kathryn  Creech,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
HomeArts,  told  Electronic  Advertising  & 
Marketplace  Report  that  sponsorships 
put  the  site  in  the  black,  and  the  com¬ 
pany's  goal  now  is  to  increa.se  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sponsorship  revenue  from 
25%  to  50%  of  its  advertising  revenue. 

Pridng  Content 

while  everyone's  try  ing  to  rake  in 
the  advertising  dollars,  they're  afso  try¬ 
ing  t(r  determine  a  fair  price  for  content. 
It's  not  a  simple  equation.  After  all,  as  a 
■Stand-alone  print  [srodirct,  a  ne\sspa- 
per's  bottom  line  has  to  reflect  the  cost 
of  generating  news  and  other  content. 
Reporters’  and  editors’  salaries,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  film,  and  newsroom  com- 
pitter  .systems  are  not  cheap.  .\t  a  televi¬ 
sion  .station,  you  have  to  add  the  cost  of 
the  news  vans,  microwave  links, 
videography  and  .satellite  equipment, 
and  so  forth. 

Yet,  as  far  as  anyone  interx  iewed  for 
this  report  could  tell,  no  online  opera¬ 
tion  is  paying  its  parent  organization  for 
the  valite  of  its  news.  And  very  few 
online  ventirres  —  the  New  5'ork  Times 
is  one  —  are  paying  print  .staff  reporters 
or  photographers  additional  fees  for  u.se 
of  their  material  online.  VChy?  In  the 
Times'  ca.se,  union  ritles.  .And  tho.se  pay¬ 
ments  are  only  made  for  content  pre¬ 
pared  specifically  for  the  Times  online 
edition.  By  definition,  at  virtually  all 
news  organizations,  the  ccjtnpany  is 
deemed  to  ow  n  the  work-prcKluct  of  its 
employees,  and  has  the  right  to  use  the 
content  on  all  media.  Becairse  new 
media  departments  aren  t  paying  much 
(if  anything)  for  the  news  they  receive 
from  the  parent,  it  may  look  like  a 
money  drain. 

There’s  another  way  to  kx)k  at  this 
equation.  The  online  operation  may 
actirally  save  money  for  the  print  opera¬ 
tion.  or  enhance  the  television  new.s- 
casts.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago 
ever\’  newspaper  sports  department  had 
people  working  nights  and  weekends  to 
an.swer  all  the  telephone  callers  wanting 
to  know,  “What  was  the  .score  of  ...?" 
Now,  those  calls  are  handled  by  the 
audiotext  and  online  systems.  .And  many 
newspapers  ha\e  substantially  reduced 
the  space  they  dedicate  to  stcK'k.  lx)nd 
and  mutual  fund  prices,  because  readers 
can  now  get  up-to-the-minute  prices 


online.  Newsprint  is  veiy’  expensive,  so 
the  value  of  news-hole  saved  may  be  far 
higher  than  the  undefined  value  of  the 
news  u.sed  by  the  Web  site. 

A  Web  site  can  afso  provide  valuable 
additional  exposure  for  a  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Or  it  can  be  an  "escape  hatch"  for 
a  newsroom,  allowing  it  to  provide 
more  information  online  than  it  could 
ever  offer  on  air  or  in  print.  KCBS  of  Los 
Angeles  generated  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  page  views  in  ju.st  a  few  days  with 
its  online  database  of  restaurant  health 
reports  and  ratings  —  a  companion  to 
an  on-air  .series  that  made  the  combined 
package  much  more  comprehensive 
and  valuable  (and  improved  ratings  in 
both  media).  .And  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
pers  have  saved  untold  millions  of 
pages  of  news-hole  by  running  a  "refer" 
to  online  tran.scripts.  extended  news  sto¬ 
ries,  additional  photos  and  other  mater¬ 
ial,  rather  than  including  them  in  print. 

So  for  now ,  perhaps  it’s  be.st  to  con¬ 
sider  the  \alue  of  the  news  content  a 
w  ash  w  ith  the  value  of  the  online  oper¬ 
ation  to  the  new  sr(X)m.  The  question  of 
fair  compen.sation  for  one  or  the  other 
can  be  left  to  the  accountants  of  the 
21. St  century. 


Peter  M.  Zollntati  is  et  journalist  aitd 
iitteractire  neirs  constiltant  based  in 
Altannntte  Spriitgs.  Fla.  Dtiriitg  bis 
2 5- year  career,  he  has  worked  for 
tiewspapers.  television,  radio,  news 
wires  atid  interactive  news  services. 

Profitability  URLs 

Albany  Times  Union 
www.timesunion.com 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
www.star-telegram.com 

Hartford  Courant 
www.courant.com 

HomeArts 

http://homearts.com 

Internet  Broadcasting  System 
www.ibsys.com 

KLAS-TV,  Las  Vegas 
www.klas-tv.com 
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Washingtonpost.com  proudly  reports  over  1,300  local  online  advertisers. 
Even  better,  the  vast  majority  have  never  advertised  in  the  print  edition. 


In  what  may  prove  to  be  an  online  model  for 
success,  the  Washington  Ptrst  Co.'s  Web  site 
is  now  logging  150%  more  page  views  than 
it  was  a  year  ago  and  boasts  more  than 
1,300  local  businesses  paying  between  $79 
and  $99  a  month  for  enhanced  directory  listings  in 
its  Yellow  Pages.  In  June  1997,  washington- 
post.com  logged  20  million  page  views.  By  June  of 
this  year,  that  number  had  leapfrogged  to  50  mil¬ 
lion  page  views  per  month. 

This  story  with  the  fairy  tale  ending  came  during 
Connections  98,  the  online  conference  of  the 
Newspaper  As.sociation  of  America,  held  in  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla.,  last  month.  Washingtonpo.st. corn’s  general 
manager  for  online  directories.  Candy  Thompson, 
was  particularly  plea.sed  to  report  that  85%  of  wash¬ 
ingtonpo.st. corn's  1,300  local  advertisers  are  not  reg¬ 
ular  adverti.sers  of  the  Washington  Post  print  edi¬ 


tion,  but  were  recruited  cold  by  the  online  sales 
staff.  That’s  potent  ammunition  for  online  advocates 
battling  the  argument  that  the  Web  can  only  canni¬ 
balize  print  advertisements. 

For  the  current  rate  of  $99  a  month,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  gets  a  home  page,  a  map  page  that  shows 
the  street  location  of  the  business,  and  two  addi¬ 
tional  pages  for  copy  and  photos  that  further 
explain  the  business  or  service.  It’s  more  of  the 
“microsite”  advertising  concept  that  online  news¬ 
papers  are  adopting  across  the  country.  Overall, 
the  site’s  Yellow  Pages  have  200, 000-plus  list¬ 
ings,  but  only  businesses  that  pay  the  monthly 
fee  get  the  microsites,  which  are  listed  first  on 
any  user  search. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  the  Post  expanded 
its  Web  site  to  include  StyleLive  (an  online  guide 
to  dining  and  entertainment  in  the  Washington 
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FOR  WORKING  JOURNALISTS  ONLY 


Privileges  of  membership  include: 

Customized 
newsfeeds  delivered  via  the 
Internet  or  email  based  upon 
personal  news  profiles. 

Authoritative 

information  from  ExpertSource’s 
proprietary  database  of  thousands 
of  academic  and  industry  experts. 


Access  to  corporate  information, 
specific  experts,  ready  reference, 
Internet  research. 

To  join,  contact  Jessica  Wohl  at 
Business  Wire  (jessicaw(g)bizwire.com) 
or  visit  the  Media  Resource  Center 
on  the  Business  Wire  home  page 
(www.businesswire.com)  for  an 
online  registratiop  form. 


The  Global  Leader  in  News  Distribution 


metropolitan  area),  the  Yellow  Pages 
and  a  community  resources  guide. 
All  three  of  the  new  features  are 
built  around  CitySearch  technology. 
The  Washington  Post  Co.  is  an 
investor  in  CitySearch. 


Netscape:  Itfcicoine  to  wshinfltonpost.coin 


Only  The  Beginning 

The  Post  is  building  a  combined 
news/city  guide  with  its  efforts.  For 
support,  it  wants  both  big  and  small 
advertisers.  “We're  bringing  in  the  deli 
on  the  corner  and  the  cleaners  down 
the  street  as  online  advertisers,” 
Thomp.son  said  of  the  enhanced  busi¬ 
ness  directory’  ads.  “(Jur  online  sales 
reps  are  then  actually  referring  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  print  reps.” 

Thompson  also  candidly  pointed 
out  that  1,300  advertisers  at  $99  a 
month  “do  not  make  a  sustainable 
business.”  She  said  the  Post's  plan  is  to 
continue  taking  the  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  retain  those  1,300  while  sys¬ 
tematically  recruiting  others. 

She  pointed  out  that  in  its  most 
recent  .study,  the  New  York  City-based 
market  research  firm.  Jupiter  Commu¬ 
nications.  predicted  that  by  2002, 
about  10%  of  the  businesses  in  a  given 
metro  market  will  be  purchasing 
enhanced  listings  on  local  W'eb  direc¬ 
tory  sites.  Ten  percent  of  the  200,000 
business  listings  on  washington- 
post. coin's  Yellow  Pages  would  mean 
20,000  advertisers.  At  $99  a  month,  that 
would  theoretically  create  a  revenue 
stream  of  roughly  $1.9  million  a 
month.  “This  is  an  annuity  busine.ss,” 
Thompson  told  the  audience  at  the 
newspaper  convention. 

She  also  pointed  out  that  Microsoft's 
Washington. sidewalk  was  selling 
enhanced  directory  li.stings  for  only  $49 
and  that  local  phone  company  Bell 
Atlantic  was  providing  the  same  .service 
for  free  on  its  Web  site,  but  that  neither 
offered  the  cachet  or  reach  of  the  Po.st. 
According  to  Thomp.son,  the  paper  has 
the  highest  household  penetration, 
both  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  major 
daily  in  the  United  States.  Even  better, 
50%  of  its  market  u.ses  the  Internet  at 
work,  home  or  both. 

“We  know  we  have  to  make  it  easy 
for  our  advertising  customers  to  buy,” 
she  explained.  “We  re  going  after  the 
very  smallest  and  most  local  of  local 
clients.  We  provide  copy  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  photography  services  for 
them.  We  post  their  site.  We  give  them 
a  URL.  We  provide  free  monthly 
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The  Washington  Post  Co.'s  Web  site  has  gained  1,300  local  advertisers  for  its  Yellow  Pages  sec¬ 
tion.  Sales  reps  focus  on  small  businesses. 
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For  a  modest  fee,  advertisers  can  provide  tons  of  information  and  photographs  about  their 
businesses  to  Web  surfers.  Locator  maps  are  also  provided. 


updates  and  we  provide  marketing 
support.” 

Not  only  do  clients  get  their  own 
URL,  they  also  get  the  Post’s  name  in  it. 
The  URL  format  is  wvv'w'.washington- 
post.com/yp/companyname.  When  the 
local  busines.ses  promote  their  URLs  on 
their  cards,  fliers  and  menus,  they  are 
promoting  the  Post  site  as  well. 

Selling  Online  Ads 
Through  Print  Ads 

One  of  the  most  effective  promo¬ 
tions  the  Post  has  used  to  lure  new 
online  advertising  clients  is  print 
advertising.  Last  fall  the  paper  began 
running  full-page  promotions  listing 
the  names  of  companies  that  had 
bought  ads  on  its  Web  site.  That  tactic 
worked  so  well,  Thompson  said,  that 
the  paper  soon  began  running  dou¬ 
ble-truck  print  ads. 

“Not  only  did  it  create  tremendous 
awareness  of  our  Web  site  within  the 
community,  it  gave  our  reps  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about  when  they  walked 
in  the  door  of  a  potential  new  client,” 
she  said.  The  huge  ad  runs  dozens  of 
tiny  photos  featuring  the  fronts  of 
local  businesses.  In  a  bit  of  Washing¬ 
ton  humor,  part  of  the  ad  copy  reads: 


“Find  the  closest  plumber  to  fix  a 
leak.  Find  the  closest  upholsterer  to 
fix  the  chair  damaged  by  the  leak. 
Find  the  closest  lawyer  to  fix  the 
plumber  if  he  doesn't  fix  the  leak.” 
The  emphasis  is  on  local  businesses 
for  everyday  needs. 

Can't  Keep  Ad  Reps 

With  all  this  good  news,  did 
Thompson  have  any  negatives  to 
report?  "Hiring,  training  and  retaining 
good  sales  reps,”  Thompson  lamented. 
“We  give  them  six  months  of  intense 
training  but  once  they  have  enough 
time  to  put  Washington  Post'  on  their 
resume,  they’re  gone.  We  hire  and 
continue  to  train  all  the  time." 

Washingtonpo.st. corn's  sales  depart¬ 
ment  has  recently  created  a  new  group 
of  “cu.stomer  care”  reps  charged  with 
changing  outside  accounts  to  inside 
accounts.  The  inside  “care”  reps  con¬ 
tact  the  client  at  lea.st  once  a  month  to 
discuss  response  to  their  Web  pages, 
planned  contests  and  promotions,  or 
to  update  them  about  articles  in  the 
print  and  online  editions  that  may  be 
of  intere.st  to  their  businesses. 

"We’ve  learned,”  she  pointed  out, 
“that  our  'Washington  Post’  brand  gets 


Candy  Thompson,  general  manager  of  online 
directories  for  washingtonpost.com,  is 
going  after  "the  very  smallest  and  most 
local"  advertisers  in  the  Washington  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

our  online  sales  reps  in  the  door,  but 
they  have  to  earn  everything  they  get 
after  that.  The  most  important  thing 
our  inside  and  outside  sales  reps  do  is 
prove  the  value  ewer  and  over  again  to 
the  client  —  both  of  Internet  advertis¬ 
ing  itself  as  well  as  our  value  vs.  that 
of  the  competition.” 

What’s  next  for  the  Po.st?  Washing¬ 
tonpo.st. com  will  soon  be  adding  e- 
commerce  features  that  will  allow  local 
busines.ses,  like  restaurants,  to  take 
online  orders  for  take-out  food  and 
other  products  and  .services. 


Hoag  Levins  is  executive  editor  of 
Editor  6-  Publisher  Co.  s  magazine 
division. 


Washington  Ad  Sites 

Bell  Atlantic  Yellow  Pages 
www.bigyellow.com 

Washington  Post 
www.washingtonpost.com 

Microsoft  Sidewalk 
http://washington.sidewalk.com 
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Bwhen  advertisers 

DROP  OUT 

CHARLOTTE  CITY  SITE  RETHINKS  STRATEGY 

After  spending  $1  million  to  promote  Charlotte. corn's  new  Yellow  Pages 
project,  the  Observer  admits  it  did  too  much,  too  soon. 


fter  spending  SI 
million 


on  pro- 

M  motion  for  its 
yearlong  Zip2 
Yellow  Pages 
pilot  program  for  Knight 
Bidder  New  Media  sites, 
officials  at  the  Charlotte 
Ohserrers  Web  site  have 
concluded  city  directories 
don’t  yet  draw  the  critical 
mass  of  Web  users  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  a  successful 
advertising  base.  Dick  van 
Halsema,  director  of  new 
media  for  Charlotte.com, 
isn’t  giving  up,  but  said  his 
group  is  rethinking  its 
strategies. 

Knight  Bidder,  based  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  owns  part  of 
Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  Zip2,  which  powers 

the  Yellow  Pages  directory  ...  .  .  ... 

.  ,  ,  The  Charlotte  Observer  has  built  an  impressive  Web  site,  but  found  that  many  advertisers 

on  lar  otte.com.  e  didn't  stick  around.  The  company  is  now  rethinking  its  Internet  strategy. 

directory  is  organized  by  a 
handful  of  categories, 

including  homes,  services  and  cars,  and  takes  users 
to  businesses  convenient  to  them. 


QUicks03fQ|^  ig,  3  business 


irowse 


search 


iervices 


Months  7-8:  Suddenly,  sales  drop  and  advertiser 
cancellations  spike. 

Months  9-10:  By  this  point,  the  sales  team  fell  well 
behind  its  goals. 

Months  11-12:  Sales  team  “totally  rethinks”  city 
guide  strategy. 

After  a  fast  start  with  advertisers,  the  tide  turned 
quickly.  “It’s  not  to  say  it’s  unviable,”  van  Halsema 
stressed.  “It  has  worked  and  does  w'ork.  Awareness 
was  high,  [but]  our  plan  was  too  much  too  soon.” 

While  Charlotte.com  will  not  cancel  the  directory 
program,  their  new  strategy  is  to  stay  in  for  the  long¬ 
term  and  hope  for  the  predicted  surge  in  city  direc¬ 
tory  use,  by  2001  or  2002.  “(Building)  critical  mass  is 
a  long-term  development,”  van  Halsema  said.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Web  site  will  focus  on  what  he  called 
“category  killers,”  including  real  estate,  car  ads  and 


After  Fast  Start,  Advertisers  Balk 

V'an  Hafsema  candidly  shared  his  experiences 
from  the  yearlong  project  at  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America’s  Connections  ’98  conference  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  in  June.  The  audience  was  riveted  by 
his  summary  of  the  trial  year,  which  ended  in  June: 

Month  1 :  Bamp-up  of  the  project  posed  challenges, 
such  as  hiring  staff  and  integrating  technologies. 

Months  2-4:  The  sales  team  hit  their  stride,  reach¬ 
ing  goals  of  20  advertising  account  sales  per  month. 

Months  5-6:  Tlie  15-member  team  reached  signifi¬ 
cant  high  points,  selling  30  to  35  accounts  per  month. 
The  team  was  especially  encouraged  at  this  point 
because  fewer  sales  were  expected  during  the  holidays. 
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Is  Your  Automotive 
Business  Model 
Ready  to  Jake  on 
the  Internet  World? 


CarCast 


New  Car  Buyers  Service 
Your  Dealers  Online 
Window  Sticker  Software 

►  Stock  Photo  Library 

►  Combined  Dealer  Inventory 

►  Integrated  Dealer  Microsite 
Software 

^  Automated  Inventory 
Acquisition  Software 

Browser-based 
Administration  &:  Reporting 


C(J  us  tq  learn  how  to  launch  the  premier 
online  car-buyers  service  in  your  regon. 
Its  turnkey,  comprehensive,  and  profitable. 
We  ll  even  provide  sales  training, 
marketing  materials,  and  roll-out  plans. 


PowerAd/  (^orpor.ition 
,?S5  lord.iii  Ro.id 
Troy,  NY  12 ISO 
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PRBB  CONBULTATIONS 


Charlotte.com's  Yellow  Pages  offer  advertisers  a  variety  of  options,  including  personalized  Web 
pages  and  maps.  Still,  after  an  initial  good  start,  many  advertisers  left  the  site. 


restaurant  listings.  He  attributes  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  advertisers  not  getting  value  from 
the  city  guide  advertisements,  which 
cost  between  $500  and  $750  per  month. 


get  tranic  yet,  said  Bill  Bass,  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Re.search,  an  Internet  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Boston.  “We  need  high 
speed  access  and  more  people  [using  the 
Net].”  Bass  predicts  critical  mass  will  be 
attained  in  about  five  years.  A  Forrester 
report  late  last  year  indicated  that  70%  of 
the  advertisers  in  city'  directories  were 
underivhelmed  by  marketing  results. 


Were  Ads  Too  Pricey? 

Lincoln  Millstein,  who  runs  the 
Boston.com  site  for  the  Boston  Globe,  was 
stunned  by  Charlotte.com’s  results,  and 
offered  a  tip  that  has  worked  in  Boston: 
Sell  advertisers  “microsites”  for  $99  as  an 
incentive  to  join  and  a  deterrent  to  cancel 
their  advertising  account.  The  New  York 
Times  Electronic  Media  Co.  is  employing 
a  similar  strategy  with  its  new  city  guide, 
New  York  Today.  The  microsites  there 
range  from  $149  to  $329  per  month, 
depending  on  the  features.  Millstein  also 
urged  sites  to  encourage  advertisers  to  put 
their  URL  on  stationery  and  print  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  will  make  them  even  more 
reluctant  to  cancel. 

The  Charlotte  experience  isn’t  unique, 
consultants  say.  “It  doesn’t  matter  if  you’re 
on  CitySearch  or  [Microsoft's]  sidewalk  or 
a  local  newspaper  site;  advertisers  don’t 


Martha  L.  Stone  is  a  professor  of  Neu’ 
Media  &  Technology  at  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity  in  Chicago  and  a  uriter  special¬ 
izing  in  online  news  industry  topics. 


Charlotte  URLs 


Boston  Globe 
www.boston.com 


Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
www.charlotte.com 


New  York  Today 
www.nytoday.com 
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Zip2  CityGuide  Suite 


Rrts  &  Entertainment  Guide 


Real  Estate  Guide 


Ruto  Guide 


Velloui  Pages 


Community  Self-publishing 


Editorial  Tools 


You’re  at  an  Internet  conference. 

Suddenly,  the  conversation  turns  to  city  guides 


Here’s  why  you’re  the  expert. 


r''5®si  ■ 

When  the  topic  is  city  guides,  the  talk  invariably  turns  to  the  big 
national  brands  that  are  moving  in  and  setting  up  their  own  "local" 
guides.  Companies  like  Microsoft  and  Yahoo!  To  compete  against 
them,  you  need  a  partner  who's  expert  in  city  guides.  Fortunately, 
there  is  such  a  company:  Zip2. 

Zip2  has  everything  you  need  to  make  your  Web  site  more  interactive 
and  more  lucrative.  Everything  from  arts  &  entertainment  guides,  to 
automotive  and  real  estate  guides,  to  Yellow  Pages,  community  self- 
publishing,  editorial  tools  and  more.  It's  all  part  of  our  CityGuide  Suite™ 
—  a  comprehensive  solution  of  products,  marketing  and  sales  support  to 
help  you  build  traffic  and  revenue.  And  expertise. 

To  learn  more,  contact  Bruce  Murray,  Vice  President  of  Channel  Alliances, 
at  (212)  973-9501. 


Zip2 
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by  Kevin  F eatherly 


SHOCKmVE: 

THE  JOLT  NEWSPAPERS  NEED? 

Multimedia  games,  cartoons  and  other  animated  features  may  be 
vital  to  the  future  of  newspapers  and  all  online  news  ventures. 
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ACTION 

ADVENTURE 

ARCADE 

MOVIES 

PUZZLES 

CLASSIC 

SPORTS 

ARCHIVE 


■y  4-  Click  km  to  find  out  how 


X  FOOLS.  A80UCT  THIS! 
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Macromedia's  Shockrave  site  allows  users  to  download  a  variety  of  free  interactive 
plug-ins  which  enable  users  to  play  games  and  run  other  features.  The  site  also  offers 
dozens  of  interactive  games. 


Four  years  ago,  Bill 
Mitchell  was  trying  to 
save  himself.  As  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  Pew  Institute 
National  Arts  Journalism 
Fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Mitchell 
hoped  to  find  something  to  rescue 
his  art  —  the  political  cartoon  — 
from  extinction. 

Mitchell,  then  a  cartoonist  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  Gannett 
Newspapers,  was  doing  well  with 
his  own  career,  but  he  was  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  future  of  editorial 
cartooning,  a  form  of  commentary 
he  dearly  loves.  The  writing  was 
clearly  on  the  wall,  and  it  did  not 
read,  “Help  Wanted.” 

“Political  cartoons  in  print 
media  seem  to  be  a  dying  field,” 
he  said.  “Fewer  newspapers  are 
hiring  cartoonists  and  fewer  posi¬ 
tions  are  being  created.  There  are 
fewer  cartoonists  working  in  newspapers  today  than 
there  were  10  years  ago.  So  my  fellowship  application 
was  written  to  see  if  cartoons  could  make  the  transition 
into  the  future.” 

His  original  idea  was  to  develop  animated  editorial 
cartoons  —  not  for  newspapers,  but  for  television. 
.Mitchell  envisioned  one  day  placing  them  on  CNN  or 
the  cable  network  Comedy  Central.  Pat  Oliphant  had 
already  been  creating  simplified  editorial  cartoons  for 
the  NewsHour  on  PBS.  Essentially,  they  were  static 
images  “drawn”  on  the  screen  as  viewers  watched. 
Mike  Keefe  of  the  Denver  Post  was  also  doing  interest¬ 
ing  work  for  Newsweek  Broadcasting’s  Cartoon-a-tori- 
al,  using  computer  animation. 

Discovering  Salvation  In  The  Web 

But  as  Mitchell  delved  in,  he  hit  a  big  snag.  “Early 
on,  I  realized  what  would  be  involved  in  something 
like  this,”  Mitchell  said.  “It  was  so  labor  intensive  that  I 
was  discouraged.  I  didn’t  want  to  have  to  work  with  a 


team  of  people.  And  if  I  couldn’t  do  more  than  one  a 
week,  it  wasn’t  worth  it.” 

Then  a  USC  graduate  .student  introduced  Mitchell 
and  his  Macintosh  computer  to  the  World  Wide  Web 
and  a  high-bandwidth  T-1  connection.  Mitchell  realized 
almost  instantly  he  had  been  looking  in  the  wrong 
place.  He  saw  immediately  that  the  Web  was  a  place 
where  his  art  could  migrate  to  and  start  a  new  life  — 
thanks  to  interaaive  multimedia  software  applications. 

“I  thought  the  Web  was  a  bright  light  for  the  whole 
industry,”  Mitchell  said.  “I  still  feel  that  way.  This  is 
where  the  next  great  wave  of  cartoonists  will  come 
from.  The  next  Oliphants  will  be  on  the  Web.” 

Mitchell,  who  now  lives  in  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  was  so 
taken  with  the  Internet  that  he  began  publishing  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  Web  in  1995.  Today,  his  interactive  car¬ 
toons  appear  regularly  on  the  home  page  of  Chicago’s 
Tribune  Media  Services  as  well  as  on  CNN’s  AllPolitics 
site,  placing  him  among  the  first  in  the  lineage  of 
new  media  editorial  cartoonists  he  believes  will  one 
day  dominate  the  field. 
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SPANNING  WEB  AND  PAINT  PUBLISHING  TECHNOLOGIES. 
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Internet/Prepress 
Seminars  and  lutorials 
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For  the  first  time  ever  on  the  West  Coast,  Seybold  San  Francisco  offers  an  advanced! 
Web  publishing  conference  side  by  side  with  the  world's  foremost  print  publishing 
conference.  Together,  they  bridge  the  latest  generation  of  Internet  and  print  publishing 
technologies  to  educate  you  on  a  powerful  wave  of  new  graphics,  Web'Internet, 
prepress,  printing,  advertising  and  photography  solutions.  After  five  full  days  of  cutting- 


PUBLISHING  98 


edge  publishing  technology  educational  programs  and  the  industry's  largest  product 
exposition,  you'll  be  able  to  handle  whatever  challenges  come  your  way.  Don't  wait 
another  minute.  Contact  us  now  to  get  your  free  exposition  pass  and  a  program  guide. 


FREE  PASS  WWW.SEYBOLDSEMINARS.COM 

888.473.9265  650.372.7078 

1 


believe  in  technology  ZD 


•pr/W". 


do  you 


can  be  trivia  games  (“Riddleopolis”), 
strategy  games  ("World  Conquest”),  or 
even  games  based  on  current  events 
(“Clinton’s  Revenge”,  “Slap  a  Spice  Girl”). 
There’s  a  Shockwave  Rubik’s  cube, 
Shockwave  Yahtzee,  Shockwave  crib- 
bage.  There  are  Shockwave  music  sites, 
and  extended  Shockwave  cartoons, 
including  the  controversial  “South  Park.” 
One  of  the  best  places  to  check  out 
what’s  out  there  is  at  Macromedia’s  own 
“Shockrave”  site. 

According  to  recent  reports,  this  is  not 
just  a  surfer’s  passing  fancy.  On  June  3, 
ZDNet.com  reported  that  by  2002,  more 
than  15  million  people  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  will -be  paying  around 
$1.4  billion  to  play  games  online.  Some 
of  them  will  arrive  via  new  channels  like 
modem-equipped  games  consoles  and 
interactive  digital  TV,  the  report  said.  But 
most  will  continue  to  be  made  available 
as  they  are  now,  through  modem- 
equipped  personal  computers. 


and  others  may  repre¬ 
sent  an  early  transfor¬ 
mation  of  new.spaper 
content  from  flat  print- 
based  material  into 
something  more 
engaging  and  created 
specifically  for  the 
Web.  At  the  moment, 
this  work  is  limited 
mainly  to  cartoons, 
but  many  online 
industry  observers 
consider  their  work  to 
be  a  critical  next  step 
for  newspapers,  if 
they  mean  to  succeed 
in  attracting  the  next 
generation  of  reader. 

Consider  the  way 
young  people  utilize 
computers  in  their 
everyday  lives,  said 
John  Pavlik,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and 
executive  director  of 
the  Center  for  New 
Media  at  Columbia 
University  in  New 
York  City.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  unwise  for 
newspapers  hoping 
to  survive  the  next 
decades  to  ignore 
the  entertainment 
preferences  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  grow 
up  practically  depen¬ 
dent  on  interactive 
video  games? 

“If  newspapers 
simply  take  the  same 
content  you  can  do 
offline,  that’s  not 
going  to  succeed  [on 
the  Web],”  Pavlik  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  won’t  work 
if  that  content’s  not 
something  that  takes 
advantage  of  the 
online  environment. 
If  you’re  serious 
about  getting  a  new 
generation  of  reader, 
you’ll  have  to  go 
online  in  a  way  that  reflects  the  younger 
people’s  interest  in  the  new  medium.” 

Try  a  search  for  “Shockw’ave”  on  any 
of  the  major  search  engines.  Aside  from 
download  links,  you’ll  come  up  with 
dozens  of  links  to  “game  suites,”  sites 
containing  thousands  of  games.  These 


Catering  To  Lighter  Interests 

Print  media  have  always  catered  to 
people’s  lighter  interests,  and  successful¬ 
ly  so.  Newspaper  surveys  consistently 
show  readers  rating  Sunday  funnies,  daily 
comic  pages  and  other  time-killing  fare 
among  the  top  five  features  they  look  for. 
Interactive  games  and  cartoons  should  be 
a  logical  progression  for  new'spapers  as 
they  move  online. 

“I  think  a  lot  of  people  are  finding  that 
if  they  want  the  online  revenue  model  to 
work,  they  have  to  develop  content  that 
will  hold  the  attention  of  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  use  the  Internet,”  Pavlik  said. 
“You  have  to  have  good  interactivity  and 
good  multimedia,  all  the  things  that  make 
the  online  medium  compelling.” 

The  editor  in  chief  at  New  York  Now, 
a  Web-only  news  site,  agrees.  “Games  are 
part  of  our  culture  now,”  said  Bennett 
Voyles.  “Online  news  needs  to  reflect 
that.  What  we’re  doing  here  is  combining 
the  immediacy  of  news  with  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  playing  a  [video]  game.” 

Each  week.  New  York  Now  staffers 
use  Shockwave  software  like  Flash  and 
Director  to  create  a  new  interactive  game, 
usually  based  on  a  humorous  current 
event.  Around  the  time  of  this  writing, 
the  site  featured  a  “Soup  Nazi”  game  tied 
to  the  final  episode  of  the  “Seinfeld”  tele¬ 
vision  series.  The  object  is  for  the  player 
to  use  mouse  clicks  to  grab  as  many 
quarts  of  soup  as  possible  before  the  vin- 
diaive  Soup  Nazi  turns  around  and 
screams,  “No  soup  for  you!” 


The  Internet  allows  comic  strips  to  come  to  life.  These  are  just  a  few 
screens  from  an  animated  Dilbert  cartoon  strip  complete  with 
sound.  The  strip  downloads  quickly  and  lasts  about  a  minute.  And, 
hey,  it's  funny,  too. 


Applications  Beyond 
Political  Cartoons 

The  importance  of  Mitchell’s  pioneer¬ 
ing  efforts  actually  looms  much  larger  than 
resuscitating  his  particular  art.  Creating 
multimedia  features  using  software  like 
Macromedia’s  Shockwave,  Mitchell,  Keefe 
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IMAGINE  AN  INTERNET 
WHERE  YOU  ACTUALLY 


Imagine  Internet  tools  coupled  with  marketing  and  sales  strategies  that  deliver  profit  margins 
upwards  of  65%. 

Imagine  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  suite  of  Internet  products  that  includes  searchable 
classifieds,  searchable  display  ads,  directories  and  guides,  banner  ad  management,  and 
setf-publishing  tools. 

Imagine  no  set-up  fees,  no  revenue  sharing,  no  co-branding,  and  a  powerful  local  and  regional 
Internet  network  defined  and  branded  by  you. 

You  have  just  visualized  Thomson  Interactive  Media. 

We  transform  imagination  into  reality.  We  bring  you  years  of  experience  in  building  Internet 
profits  for  clients  and  a  suite  of  online  tools  unmatched  in  the  market  today.  Imagine  the  sleep 
our  competitors  are  losing. 

For  a  good  profit,  call  (888)  425-1 044  or  e-mail  us  ^ — -  ■■ 

atinteractive@thomson.com.  , 

;  nxGciid^ 

www.thomsoninteractive.com  •- 


Voyles  said  New 
York  Now’s  parent 
company,  Studio 
Now,  is  trying  to 
develop  an  online 
syndicate  to  distrib¬ 
ute  their  interactive 
games  to  other  sites. 

It’s  tentatively  known 
as  Games  at  11.  “If 
you  syndicate,”  he 
said,  “then  this  can 
suddenly  become  an 
economical  feature.” 

It  all  suggests  that 
newspapers  —  and 
the  .syndicates  that 
provide  them  with 
funnies,  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  cryptographs 
and  crossword  puzzles  —  face  direct 
challenges  to  their  entertainment  .staples 
as  they  evolve  their  online  entepri.ses. 


Shockwave  allows  Bill  Mitchell  to  animate  his  political  cartoons.  The  image  at  left  changes  on  the  viewer's  screen  into 
the  image  at  right.  This  cartoon  links  CNN's  controversial  retraction  to  the  Janet  Cooke  scandal  at  the  Washington  Post 
several  years  ago. 


and  Video  for  Windows  formaLs,  complete 
witli  imperstjnatittns  of  characters  like 
Henry  Ki.ssinger,  Monica  Lewimsky  or  Rod 
Serling,  dubbed  in  by  voice  talents  Hal 
Rayle  and  Jonathan  Moreno.  The  anima¬ 
tions,  produced  by  dePKion  .studios  of 
Evergreen,  Colo.,  can  Ise  downloaded  over 
a  28.8  mcxlem  connection  in  alxxit  two 
minutes  —  if  the  receiving  computer  has 
the  appropriate  plug-ins. 


rea.sons,  syndicates  —  with  the  notable 
exception  of  Tribune  Media  Services  — 
are  not  doing  much  to  push  the  new  con¬ 
tent,  preferring  imstead  to  repurpose  the 
same  material  they’ve  alway's  sold.  That's 
not  entirely  a  lack  of  imagination  or  fore¬ 
sight,  said  Tribune  Media's  Ted  Shecker, 
the  man  responsible  for  moving  the  syn¬ 
dicate's  editorial  content  onto  the  Web.  In 
mo.st  cases,  it's  hard  to  .sell  interactive  fea¬ 
tures  to  newspapers. 

"Sometimes,”  Shecker  said,  "newspa¬ 
pers  will  say  to  our  .sales  force.  Hey  that's 
a  great  cartcxan,  but  we  don't  have  ixxjm 
for  it  in  print.  What  would  it  cost  to  put  it 
online?"’  But  the.se  are  generally  still 


Bringing  Cartoons  To  Life 

Take  one  example  of  Mitchell’s  work: 
A  Feb.  6  cartcx)n  depicts  a  grinning,  if 
slightly  absent,  Ronald  Reagan  with  enor¬ 
mous  ears  and  a  pompadour  Elvis  would 
appreciate.  He  waves  flippantly  to  the 
viewer.  Beside  him  is  this  blurb:  "Con¬ 
gress  votes  to  rename  National  Airport 
after  Ronald  Reagan." 

At  first  sight,  it  .seems  to  lx?  a  joke 
without  a  punch  line.  But  patience  bears 
fruit.  After  a  few  .seconds  (on  a  28.8 
modem  connection),  there  is  motion. 
From  the  left  side  of  the  computer  .screen 
an  approaching  airplane  comes  into 
view,  its  engines  .screeching.  It  appears  to 
be  landing,  but  is  moving  directly  toward 
the  president's  monolithic  nctggin.  As  it 
.settles  toward  the  ground,  it  enters  Rea¬ 
gan's  huge  right  ear.  A  moment  later,  it 
emerges  from  the  president's  left  ear  after 
passing,  unencumlx;red,  through  his  pre¬ 
sumably  empty  head.  Then  it  disappears 
off  the  right  side  of  the  computer  screen. 

Obviously,  this  cartoon  (built  with  a 
combination  of  Shockwave  and  .several 
animated  GIF  images)  is  one  print  news¬ 
papers  could  never  hope  to  present.  It 
tells  its  joke,  and  makes  its  comment,  in  a 
new,  more  effective  way  than  any  print¬ 
ed  image  could. 

Keefe's  work  for  Dulles,  Va.-ba.sed 
America  Online's  “In  Toon  With  The 
News”  page  is  equally  imstmaiv'e.  Each 
week,  AOL  webcasts  a  new  “animated  c-ar- 
icature”  feature  by  Keefe  called  “Talking 
Heads.”  Each  consists  of  simple,  animated 
head  shots  traasmined  in  both  QuickTime 


Few  Are  Commissioning  Work 

.Mo,st  newspaper  sites  aren't  creating 
this  kind  of  content  for  themselves,  part¬ 
ly  Ix^cau.se  they're  ux)  expensive  and 
time-consuming  to  produce.  For  the  same 
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images,  not  animated  ones,  he  said. 

That  may  ix?  panly  due  to  nevv.spa- 
pers’  lack  of  familiarity  v^■ith  the  new 
material,  Pa\'lik  .suggests.  It  may  also  be 
the  effect  of  300  years  of  tradition.  It 
seems  clear  that  it  v\  ill  take  entrepreneur¬ 
ial  Internet-only  .ser\'ices  like  New  York 
Now  and  America  Online  to  push  the 
envelope  and  make  interactive,  multime¬ 
dia  entertainment  features  available  to 
audiences. 

Steve  'Wlvington.  editor  of  the  StarTri- 
bune.com  in  .Minneapolis,  suggests 
another  reason  for  the  newspaper  indu.s- 
trv  's  relatixely  slow  response  to  interac- 
ti\e  online  entertainment.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges  newspapers  must  keep  abreast  of 
de\eloping  technitlogies,  but  they  afso 
mu.st  .sene  the  audiences  they  alreacK' 
ha\e.  And  many  of  those  people  are 
u.sing  older  browsers  that  do  not  ha\  e  the 
software  plug-ins  needed  to  use  games 
and  animations. 

Nev\-  York  Now  u.sers,  for  instance, 
must  download  Shockwaxe  onto  their 
machines  if  the\'  want  trr  play  its  games. 
AOL's  cu.stomers  mu.st  in.stall  Video  for 
VC’indows  on  their  PCs.  or.  if  they  u.se 
.Macintosh,  they  mu.st  get  a  QuickTime 
extension.  Fhat's  pretty  simple  to  do  for 
VC’ebheads.  but  for  inexperienced  online 
\iewer.s,  the  mere  idea  of  downloading 
.software  is  often  a  daunting  and  scaiy 
proposition.  For  them,  multimedia  enter¬ 
tainment  features  are  of  no  use. 

Software  Isn't  Universal 

In  .some  other  ca.ses,  3elvington  .said, 
technological  "impro\ement.s"  render 
once-solid  applications  usele.ss.  Ca.se  in 
|X)int:  Two  years  ago  his  new.spaper's 
chief  sports  columnist.  Dan  Barreiro, 
wrote  a  piece  slamming  "Chee.seheads" 
and  their  obse,ssi\  e  devotion  to  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  The  column  brought  a  del¬ 
uge  of  bitter  complaints  from  Packer  fans. 

The  Strib  site  turned  the  controversy  to 
its  advantage,  creating  a  SlKK'kwave  game 
that  allowed  raging  Cheeseheads  to  kick  a 
fcx)tball-.shaped  effigy  of  Barreiro’s  head 
through  a  pair  of  uprights.  It  worked  fine 
two  years  ago,  but  things  like  that  have 
now  Ix'en  shelved  Ixcause  they  used  a 
type  of  "emlx'dded  "  .Shockwave  ccxling 
that  doesn't  function  on  an  upgraded  v'er- 
.sion  ol  one  of  the  most  popular  brow.sers. 

"It  is  tantalizing  and  frustrating,”  Yelv- 
ington  said.  "We  have  .some  applications 
developed  in  SlKK'kwave  on  our  .server 
and  we  don't  u.se  them  anymore.  Tlxy 
don't  work  with  Internet  Explorer  4.  Tliere 
are  a  lot  of  exciting  and  cixil  things  (xit 


there,  and  we'd  love  to  have  them.  But  if 
they  don't  work  with  a  rea.sonably  sized 
subset  of  our  audience,  we're  not  going  to 
u.se  them.  Tlie  big  picture  is  that  this  tech¬ 
nology'  is  rapidly  evolving  and  content  that 
you  author  in  1996  may  or  may  not  work 
in  a  1998  browser.  Mo.st  troubling." 

Tlx  King  Features  .syndicate,  in  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  prepared  for  this  article,  takes 
a  similar  view.  Tlx  company  agrees  tliat 
Web  animation  offers  tlx  opportunity  to 
add  a  new  vibrancy  to  its  comics,  and  has 
even  taken  the  step  of  adding  some  Shock- 
wave  animation  to  its  home  page.  But  the 
company  .says  there's  more  to  consider. 

“W'e  are  sensitive  to  the  downloading 
time  and  have  currently  limited  the 
amount  of  animation  on  our  site,”  the 
statement  .said.  “But.  as  the  technology 
develops  and  more  consumers  have 
higher-speed  access  to  the  Internet.  King 
Features  will  be  there.” 

There  is  yet  one  more  .stumbling 
bkx'k,  according  to  Yelvington.  Interactive 
features  prcxluced  in  Sh<x'kvvave  are  not 
easy  to  make.  They  often  recjuire  teams  of 
programmers  to  prcxJuce  even  a  single 
game  or  cartrxin.  Newspapers  aren't 
going  to  hire  people  to  prcxluce  them,  at 
least  not  in  the  short  term,  and  .syndicates 
are  going  to  find  them  difficult  to  sell. 

"It's  expensive  to  develop  these  things 
and  I'm  tcx)  cheap  to  pay  for  them,”  Yelv¬ 
ington  confirnxd.  "I'm  their  [the  .syndi¬ 
cates']  customer,  and  we  have  a  huge 
commitment  to  the  Web  here.  .Many  other 
newspapers  clearly  don't  have  the 
resources  we  do.  Where  are  the  syndi¬ 
cates  going  to  .sell  this  .stuff' " 

Suzan  ,\ltan,  a  sales  e.xecutive  for  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services,  agrees  that  techno¬ 
logical  limitations  and  co.sts  are  important 
considerations.  But  so,  she  suggests,  is 
innovation.  That’s  why  Tribune  Media 
has  brought  in  Mitchell  and  his  animated 
editorial  cartcxms. 

"You  hav  e  to  foige  ahead  if  you  want 
improvenxnt,”  she  explained.  "Sonx  peo¬ 
ple  may  not  have  the  right  acce.ss  or  the 
right  level  of  browser,  but  that's  not  to  .say 
they  never  will.  If  you  take  that  approach  to 
its  extreme,  then  eveiylxxly  vvrxild  .still 
have  9,('i00-baud  nKxlems.  In  the  syndicate 
world,  we  have  to  build  things  in  sonx  .sort 
of  common  denominator,  but  that’s  not  to 
say  we  don't  integrate  some  more 
advanced  .stuff  .so  that  people  with  the  high- 
erxnd  technologies  can  grab  htild  of  it.” 

Young  Readers  Want  It 

Voyles  acknowledges  that  no  online 
newspaper  staff  will  likely  ever  have  the 


time  or  resources  to  challenge 
.Macromedia  or  other  full-time  multime¬ 
dia  companies  with  expensive,  breath¬ 
taking  content.  But  that  isn’t  the  point. 
The  point,  he  says,  is  that  news  media 
can  take  advantage  of  their  stock-in-trade 
—  new's  —  and  use  it  to  create  simple 
games  that  people  w'ill  come  looking  for. 

Mitchell  says  he  can  produce  about 
three  multimedia  cartoons  a  week.  As 
time  goes  on,  he  believes  new  arti.sts  will 
come  along.  They’ll  have  tinkered  w'ith 
the  software  their  whole  lives,  and  thus 
be  able  to  produce  material  even  faster. 
"The  cartooni.sts  of  tomorrow  will  be  old 
hands  at  this  medium,”  he  said.  "They’ll 
take  to  it  like  ducks  to  water.” 

Columbia’s  Pavlik  sees  little  reason 
for  online  newspapers  and  syndicates 
not  to  begin  experinxnting  with  multi- 
media  entertainment  in  earnest.  Profits  at 
newspapers  are  already  shrinking  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Print  readers  are 
aging  and  disappearing.  Inaction  could 
mean  extinction,  he  suggests,  and  where 
el.se,  after  all,  is  there  to  turn  but  to  the 
new  medium? 

“It’s  easy  to  p<x)h-pcx:)h  it,  to  say  it’s 
not  mature  enough,  there's  not  enough 
people  using  it,  there's  not  enough  con¬ 
tent  creators;  it's  all  true,”  Pavlik  .said. 
“But  in  some  degree  you  could  have  said 
the  same  things  about  TV  40  years  ago. 
You  could  have  said  to  Gutenberg,  'OK, 
now  you've  done  the  Bible.  What  the 
hell  else  are  you  going  to  print?’  This 
takes  courage.” 


Kevin  Featherly  is  a  freelance  journal¬ 
ist  and  multimedia  consultant  from 
the  Twin  Cities,  Minnesota.  He  will 
teach  new  media  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  this  fall. 


New  Media  URLs 

Tribune  Media  Services 
www.tms.tribune.com 

CNN's  AUPolitics 
http://aUpolitics.com/ 1998/ 
index.html 

Macromedia  Shockrave 
http://shockrave.macromedia.com 

New  York  Now 
http://nynow.com 
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Editor  &  Publisher's  Online  Classifieds  Industry  Symposium 

promises  to  deliver  the  industry's  most  expert  advice. 

Hear  what  they  have  to  say  about  Online  Classifieds. 

About  their  marketing,  technolc^,  competition,  partner¬ 
ships,  alliances,  staffing,  money-making  possibilities  ...  i 
and  about  their  expected  lifespan. 

Don't  be  left  out  and  in  the  dark  by  being  the  only  pub¬ 
lisher  or  classified  executive  not  to  be  in  St.  Louis,  October 
5-7  for  Editor  &  Publisher's  Online  Classifieds  Industry 
Symposium.  You  know  all  about  deadlines  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Real,  absolute,  final,  no-exceptions  deadlines! 

SO  WHAT  ARE  YOU  WAITING  FORP  SIGN  UP  TODAY 


Look  Who’S  talking 


ST 


•  Peter  Bernhard,  President  &  CEO, 

Media  News  Technologies 

•  Debbie  Campbell,  Vice  President, 
Advertising  Sales,  Cox  Interactive  Media 

•  Susan  Carls,  Senior  Producer,  Yahoo! 
Classifieds  and  Yahoo!  Autos 

•  Jim  D'Arcangek),  President,  NFO  AD:  IMPACT 

•  Lisa  DiSisto,  Director  of  Marketing, 

Boston  Globe  Electronic  Publishing 

•  Gary  Farnsworth,  Sales  Manager, 
Interactive  Products,  Ft.  Lauderdale 

Sun-Sentinel 

^  •  Lawen  Fein.  First  Vice  President  and  Publishing 
and  Advertising  Industry  Analyst,  Memll  Lynch 

•  Bill  Gimbel,  V.P.  of  Technology, 

Electric  Classifieds 

•  Tim  Landon,  CEO,  Classified  Ventures 

•  Dexter  LaPierre,  Classified  &  National 

Advertising  Director,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

'  DIeen  Lorg,  Classified  Advertising  Manager, 
Editor  &  Publisher 

•  Kathleen  McQueaiy,  Advertising 
Promotion/Electronic  Products  Sales 

Director,  The  Houston  Chronicle 


•  Michael  O’Hara,  General  Manner, 

Packet!  Publications 

•  Mike  Phelps,  Managing  Principal, 

Phelps  Cutler  &  Associates 

•  Rocco  Rossi,  Vice  President  of  Strat^ic 

Planning  and  New  Media,  The  Toronto  Star 

•  Nick  Rogosienski,  Online  Site  Manager/ 

New  Media,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

•  Larry  Schwartz,  President  &  CEO, 

Auction  Universe 

•  Jonathan  Sheer,  CEO,  Thomson 

Interactive  Media 

•  Candy  Thompson,  Director  of  Sales, 

Online  Directories,  washingtonpost.com 

•  Gene  Tye,  President,  Advantage  Marketing 

•  Mark  Walsh,  President  and  CEO, 

VerticalNet,  Inc. 

•  Buzz  Wurzer,  Marketing  Development 

Manager,  Hears!  Newspapers 

•  Anne  Williams,  Director  of  New  Media, 

Village  Voice,  Stern  Publishing 

•  Peter  M.  Zollman,  Principal,  Advanced 

Interactive  Media  Group,  L.L.C. 

AND  THERE  ARE  MORE  TO  COME! 


EVENT  SPONSORS 


Platinum 

REALBMEDIA* 

Gold  Sponsors 


CORPORATE  SPONSOR 


Electric  Classifieds  Inc. 


Online  #  ^  ^ 

Classifieds  Industry 
Symposium 

October  5-7  •  The  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  MO 


Bronze  Sponsors 

“TH  C>J>cXlSC3 1^ 
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THINGS  TO  DO  BEFORE  YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION:  REGISTER  TODAY! 

Register  before  July  31st  and  take  advantage  of  our  early  Summer  rate  of  just  $695,  a  savings  of  over  $150!  For  further  information  or  to  register  on-line, 

visit  our  Web  site  -  www.mediainfo.com  -  or  call  212-675-4380  X  285. 


ANGRY  DWARVES  AND 
OTHER  POLUNG  MISHAPS 

ONLINE  POLLS  GONE  AWRY 


A  handful  of  malcontents  can  easily  manipulate  online  polls. 
What  is  their  value  to  news  sites? 


Netscape:  PEflPLE  ONLINt:  TW€  50  MOST  BCBUTirui.  PtOPLE  1998  5/11/98 


SPtCKLS 


^  /  /Most 

People 
*'»«WtorW'ws 

Rttjrn 


Through  (ho  Yoors 

BMtSiM  ftS’gandthpn 


Spill  PorsoMlIiy 
CMllenge 
Tyg  ypw  mv  mtvt 


3rtl  Annual 
Most  BaautlAii 
Paopla  Poll 
Vifii  the  WinuMS 


declared  winner  contest  at  People  magazine  to  select  the  "50  Most  Beautiful  People  In  The  World"  led 

,  ,  .  ’  some  Netizens  to  vote  for  unusual  choices,  like  Hank,  the  Angry,  Drunken  Dwarf.  Editors  at  Peo- 

Leonardo  D.Capno,  pie  were  not  amused, 
like  the  waves  that 
rolled  over  the  deck 

of  the  Titanic.  “Discovered”  by  controversial  radio  talk  fans  of  wrestling,  music  and  sports,  to  write  in  the 

show’  host  Howard  Stern,  Hank  Nasiff,  36,  of  Fall  name  of  the  49-year-old,  13-time  w’orld  heavy-weight 

River,  Mass.,  has  a  history'  of  rowdy  dainken  behav-  champion. 

ior.  Somehow',  a  grassroots  campaign  began  to  get  By  this  time.  People  had  altered  their  polling  pro- 

Hank  on  the  .Most  Beautiful  People  list.  The  ringlead-  gram  .so  if  one  person  made  multiple  submissions,  all 

ers  of  the.se  shenanigans  might  believe  they’re  making  the  votes  including  the  original  one  w’ould  be 

a  .statement  abcmt  society’s  views  on  beauty.  Or  discarded.  So  Scoops  Central  had  to  impress  upon  its 
maybe  it  was  just  a  crazy  Internet  prank.  site  visitors  that  voting  early  and  often  in  the  People 

poll  was  a  bad  idea.  They  got  the  me.ssage  across. 
Within  24  hours  of  the  start  of  their  campaign.  Nature 
Boy  was  already  No.  8,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
he  was  second  only  to  Hank. 

Remy  Arteaga,  president  of  Scoops  Central,  said, 
“Although  you  may  view  this  as  an  organized 
onslaught,  we  view  it  quite  differently.  We  .see  it  as  a 
reflection  of  our  fan  support  and  enthusiasm  that  out¬ 
voted  other  online  fans  —  an  opportunity  for  a  David- 
like  site  to  take  on  .some  of  the  bigger  Goliaths  and 
w'in.  We  didn't  go  overboard.  We  didn’t  set  up  a  cam¬ 
paign.  All  we  did  was  let  our  fans  know'  in  our  new's 
area  that  there  was  a  vote  and  it  would  be  great  if  Ric 


Hank  Had  Company 

In  any  event.  Hank  wasn’t  the  only  one  to  have 
unlikely  success  in  the  People  poll.  Coming  in  sec¬ 
ond  after  Hank  was  a  profe.ssional  wre.stler  called 
Nature  Boy  Ric  Flair.  He  w'as  another  runner-up  by 
design.  About  halfway  through  the  poll,  when  it 
became  clear  that  Hank  was  winning  by  a  landslide. 
Scoops  Central,  an  New  York  City-based  online 
magazine  geared  toward  young  men,  decided  to 
have  a  go  at  claiming  a  slot  near  the  top  for  Nature 
Boy.  They  appealed  to  their  readers,  who  tend  to  be 
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made  it  to  the  top  50.  Well,  they  did  that 
and  then  some.” 

Pranks  Aren't  Always  Funny 

Not  all  poll  spamming  is  quite  so 
benign.  An  online  poll  connected  with 
the  summer  rock  festival  Lilith  Fair  was 
recently  shut  down  after  irregular  voting 
patterns  were  discovered,  according  to 
Time. corn’s  netly  news.  The  Levi’s  Spon¬ 
sored  Emerging  Talent  Stage  contest 
would  have  allowed  the  band  (among 
eight  contestants)  that  got  the  most  votes 
to  participate  in  the  festival  tour.  Now,  a 
conventional  panel  of  five  judges  will 
make  that  choice. 

At  the  height  of  the  controversy 
over  the  Louise  Woodward  trial,  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  in  Needham, 
Mass.,  ran  an  online  poll  asking  if  peo¬ 
ple  thought  she  was  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  “We  had  a  clear  case  of  some¬ 
body  running  a  script  to  skew  the 
results,  so  we  reset  the  poll,”  said 
Kirsten  Alexander,  interactive  market¬ 
ing  and  product  development  manager. 

‘‘I  think  the  lesson  is  that  you  as  a 
publisher  need  to  look  closely  at  suspi¬ 
cious  results  by  comparing  unique  visi¬ 
tors  to  page  views  and  noting  sudden 
spikes  of  traffic,  and  also  put  the  polls 
into  context.  They  are  never  scientifical¬ 
ly  accurate  because  the  sample  is  self- 
selected  and  reflective  only  of  Internet 
users.  But  they’re  fun.” 

Chris  Maher,  creative  director  with 
Austin  Interactive,  a  direct-response 
agency  in  Austin,  Texas,  said  anybody 
who  posts  an  online  survey  has  to  be 
prepared  for  caprice.  There  are  lots  of 
adolescents  of  all  ages  playing  inno¬ 
cent  and  sometimes  not-so-innocent 
identity  games. 

“In  another  era  —  the  1960s  —  the 
Hank,  the  Dwarf  victory  might  have 
been  viewed  as  a  social  commentary, 
challenging  establishment  mores  about 
beauty,  gender,  etc.  But  this  was  clearly 
the  writ-large  cyber  equivalent  of  wrap¬ 
ping  the  trees  in  somebody’s  front  yard 
with  toilet  paper.” 

But  People  ought  to  consider  itself 
lucky,  Maher  said.  “I  can  hardly  imag¬ 
ine  any  more  publicity  being  generat¬ 
ed  had  the  results  been  more  legiti¬ 
mate  or  expected.” 

Tips  For  Online  Pollsters 

Nick  Nyhan,  managing  director  of 
New  York  City’s  DecisionTree,  one  of  the 
largest  online  polling  companies,  offers  a 
few  tips  for  any  company  that  wants  to 
cut  down  on  cyber  ballot  smffing. 


•  Write  a  script  that  identifies  user  IDs. 
If  someone  with  a  particular  user  ID  has 
voted  once,  then  they  can’t  vote  again. 

•  If  that  seems  impractical,  then  just 
monitor  the  results  as  you  go  along.  If  it 
appears  that  someone  is  spamming  the 
poll,  then  throw  out  the  offending 
responses. 

•  Ask  people  to  sign  in  with  their  e- 
mail  addresses.  This  encourages  account¬ 
ability.  People  believe  that  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  attention.  It  also  helps  to  post  a  notice 
that  only  one  response  will  be  counted. 

•  Write  evenhanded  questions  that 
won’t  inflame  the  respondents  or  bias 
their  answers.  This  is  particularly  tricky 
with  controversial  subjects  like  gun  con¬ 
trol  and  abortion. 

Even  at  its  best,  online  polling  does¬ 
n’t  reflect  the  population  in  general.  It 
only  reaches  Internet  users.  And  unless 
the  poll  recruits  among  people  other 
than  those  who  come  regularly  to  the 
site,  its  results  will  be  even  narrower.  For 
that  reason  Nyhan  and  other  online  poll¬ 
sters  use  incentives  to  get  broader 
responses.  DecisionTree  pays  poll-takers 
$5  to  $10,  but  that  doesn't  recruit 
enough  people,  Nyhan  said.  Other 
polling  companies  have  had  good 
results  with  less  expensive  prizes  and 
drawings,  but  even  those  have  to  be 
structured  carefully. 

The  Silver  Co.,  an  online  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  in  Seattle,  found  that  out  the 
hard  way.  Ironically,  the  agency  was 
founded  by  Bob  Silver,  a  former  journal¬ 
ist  who  spent  13  years  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  both  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  the  Seattle  Times.  The  agency  prides 
itself  on  understanding  journalistic 
issues,  but  they  don't  have  polling  down 
perfectly  just  yet. 

When  they  set  out  to  update  the 
demographic  information  for  an  auto¬ 
motive  Web  site  client,  they  asked  the 
Web  site  owner  for  something  to  give 
away  to  encourage  more  people  to  fill 
out  the  survey.  The  site  didn’t  have 
much  money  to  spend,  so  the  Silver  Co. 
came  up  with  a  basket  of  gourmet  food 
and  threw  in  shipping.  The  whole  pack¬ 
age  wasn’t  a  bad  deal  and  everyone 
loves  food,  right? 

Wrong!  This  was  an  auto  site  that 
attracts,  on  average,  82%  men.  The  pro¬ 
motion  garnered  results  that  were  79% 
women.  Eric  Foster,  a  Silver  account 
executive,  warns  that  you  can’t  forget 
that  the  type  of  gift  will  be  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  the  results  of  the 
demographic  survey.  “Just  think,  had  we 
given  away  tickets  to  mud  wrestling,  we 
might  have  gotten  stats  that  were  99  9% 


obese,  male,  beer  drinkers.  Anyway,  our 
survey  went  wrong,  but  v  learned  a 
valuable  lesson.” 

Poll  Problem:  Public  Honesty 

Another  major  issue  in  determining 
the  validity  of  an  online  poll  is  the 
propensity  of  online  survey-takers  to  lie. 
According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Graphics,  Visualization  &  Usability  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Georgia  Tech  University  in  Atlanta, 
40%  of  online  users  have  provided  false 
information  when  identifying  them¬ 
selves,  and  about  14%  say  they  falsify 
information  more  than  25%  of  the  time. 
That’s  a  disturbing  number  if  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  claim  that  the  collected 
demographics  of  a  site’s  online  regis¬ 
tered  users  are  representative  of  the 
entire  set  of  users  for  that  site. 

In  fairness,  even  the  practitioners  of 
online  polls  don’t  take  themselves  too 
seriously.  As  Gerry'  Philpot.  president  of 
Bridge  Entertainment  Inc.  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  which  provides  syndicated  content 
to  Web  sites  and  interactive  television, 
says,  “No  one  claims,  at  least  we  don’t, 
that  this  is  truly  scientific.  Rather,  it’s  an 
entertaining  approach  to  get  people  to 
express  them.selves  and  to  get  involved. 
We  do  our  best  to  make  sure  it  is  as  fair 
as  possible,  and  that  everyone  has  an 
opportunity  to  vent  their  spleen,  but  if 
people  want  the  dwarf  to  be  the  'best 
ltx)king.’  so  be  it." 


Jennie  L.  Phipps,  a  former  neu  spaper 
editor,  is  an  independent  writer  based 
in  Neu’ Jersey. 

Online  Poll  URLs 

Bridge  Entertainment  Inc. 
www.epoll.com 

Community  Newspapers 
www.townonline.com 

DecisionTree 

www.decisiontree.com 

Graphics,  Visualization  &  Usabili¬ 
ty  Center 

www.cc.gatech.edu/gvu 

People  Magazine  Online 
www.pathfi nder.com/people/  50m 
ost/1998/fifty/index.html 

Scoops  Central 
www.scoopscentral.com 

The  Silver  Co. 
www.thesilvercompany.com 
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by  Meg  Mitchell 


COOKIN'  UP  CUSTOMERS 

SPECIALTY  WEB  SITES 

COULD  SPOIL  PAPERS'  SPECIALTY  SECTIONS 


Readers  of  newspaper  special  sections  can  find  the  same  information  — 
and  a  lot  more  of  it  —  from  a  number  of  niche  Web  sites,  like  online 
cooking  magazines.  Is  the  weekly  newspaper  food  supplement  now  stale? 


Pick  up  the  weekly  food  section  of  any 
major  newspaper  and  you’re  likely  to  get  a 
variety  of  enticing  tidbits:  recipes,  coupons, 
articles,  advertisements  for  the  local  gro¬ 
cery  store  or  the  lowdown  on  the  latest 
vegetable  cookbook.  Step  into  Betsy  Couch’s  virtual 
kitchen,  and  you’re  certain  to  get  all  that  plus  a 
whole  lot  more  —  with  information  that  is  updated 
several  times  a  day. 

Looking  for  a  recipe  for  saffron  cauliflower  soup 
with  chive  oil?  How  about  tips  for  a  successful  sum¬ 
mer  barbecue?  Hankering  for  a  big  helping  of  arti¬ 
choke  and  leek  lasagna?  Want  someone  to  suggest 
complete  dinner  menus  —  from  soup  to  nuts  —  for 
the  rest  of  the  week? 

The  Kitchen  Link  (TKL)  Web  site  (www.kitchen- 
link.com)  is  one  of  the  many  stops  on  the  Web  that 
can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hungry  surfers.  TKL  and 
similar  sites  are  quickly  stepping  into  the  niches  that 
newspapers  defined  and  then  unwittingly  let  loose  in 


the  free-for-all,  grab-your-customers-where-you-can- 
get-’em  that  is  the  Internet. 

Special  Sections  Not  So  Special 

A  long  time  ago,  newspapers  figured  out  that  they 
had  to  come  up  with  more  than  one  way  to  please 
and  keep  their  regular  readers.  Besides  delivering 
hard  news,  they  could  offer  loyal  customers  special¬ 
ty  sections  on  certain  days  of  the  week:  a  food  sec¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday,  perhaps,  a  book  section  on 
Wednesday,  and  a  weekend  section  on  Friday.  Read¬ 
ers  looked  forward  to  these  sections  and  depended 
on  their  local  newspapers  to  provide  them  with  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  information  like  gardening  tips  in  the 
summer  and  ski  reports  in  the  winter. 

But  in  the  past  few  years,  as  more  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  have  learned  to  associate  information  gathering 
with  the  screech  of  a  modem,  newspapers  are  facing 
a  new  threat.  Not  only  is  their  hard  news  being 
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E~Commerce  and  Directories  are  two 
of  the  ways  newspaper  companies  are 
going  to  make  money  on  the  Internet 
in  1999.  Care  to  join  theml 

Buy,  read  and  study  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
upcoming  research  reports  and  use  them  to 
prepare  your  1999  budgets. 


Online  Directories: 

Pathways  to  Profit? 


^OIVIMERCE 


E-Commerce: 

A  Media  Money  Maker 

...  a  major  study  of  electronic  commerce  on  news¬ 
paper,  television,  radio  and  magazine  Web  sites. 

JULY,  1998 


..  an  extensive  look  at  online  Yellow  Pages  and  City  Guides 
both  from  traditional  media  and  their  chief  competitors. 

OCTOBER,  1998 


Four  more 
reports  to 
follow  in 
1999 


E&P  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Send  me _ copies  of  “E-Commerce:  A  Media  Money  Maker”  at  $295  each 

Send  me _ copies  of  “Online  Directories:  Pathways  to  Profit?"  at  $295  each 

Special  Offer  for  CharterSubtriPfCi 

J  I  want  all  six  reports  in  the  1998-99  series  at  the  low  price  of  $1,150.00  (a  35%  savings  -  offer  valid  through  October  15) 
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Fax 

E-mail 
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Payment  Information 

□  My  check  is  enclosed  (U.S.  funds  only,  payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  Check  must  be  through  U.S.  bank. 

□  Bill  my  credit  card  □  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Card  #: _ 


Signature: _ Exp.: _ 

Mall  or  Fax  to:  Michael  Troxler,  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  11  W.  19'"  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234 
Tel:  (212)  675-4380  ext.  285  •  Fax:  (212)  929-1894 
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TIm  Span  Cookbook  l«  now  $9.95 
plim  SAH,  raducad  from  S12.96 


If  you  have  a  passion  for 
food,  cooking,  and  recipe  collecting 


NCMvOptfk 

IhtUkhtnUrii  I 
ShopAvertue 


The  Kitchen  Link  offers  everything  that  a  newspaper's  weekly  food  section  offers 
But  site  founder  Betsy  Couch  says  she  doesn't  see  papers  as  competition. 


recipes  for  making  bread.  Likewise,  an 
alphabetical  list  of  food  columns  offers 
readers  a  quick  way  to  access  a  variety 
of  specialty  columns  at  once,  sifting 
through  the  list  to  extract  exactly  what 
they  want.  A  newspaper,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  run  one  column  a  week. 

Not  Competing  With 
Newspapers 

This  is  not  to  say  that  TKL  set  out  to 
purloin  customers  from  newspapers.  In 
fact,  Betsy  doesn’t  even  consider  news¬ 
papers  to  be  competition.  “I  don’t 
believe  readers  trade  one  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  another,”  she  said.  “I  think  we 
all  tend  to  access  everything  made  avail¬ 
able  to  us.” 

On  TKL,  there  is  plenty  of  information 
to  access.  The  site  offers  Nibbles,  billed 
as  “News  and  information  hot  off  the 
Net,”  where  visitors  can  link  to  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  food  columns  as  well 
as  food  newsgroups  and  breaking  news 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 


usurped  by  the  likes  of  CNN,  MSNBC 
and  other  sites  that  have  learned  to  post 
breaking  news  reports  almost  before 
they’ve  happened,  but  their  specialty 
sections  are  also  in  danger.  After  all, 
reason  many  savvy  surfers,  why 


newspaper  publishers.  Any  recipe  that 
Betsy  likes  can  easily  find  a  home  or  a 
link  somewhere  on  the  site.  The 
Kitchen  Link’s  Bread  Machine  Recipe 
Center,  for  example,  links  to  1,000 


and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  message  boards  offer  cooks 
from  all  over  the  world  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  advice  or  find  an  outlet  for 
those  frantic  moments  when  the  souffle 


wait  for  Tuesday’s  food  section 
to  see  what’s  on  sale  at  the  deli 
section  when  your  mouse  can 
point  you  to  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  on  Sunday  night? 

When  Betsy  Couch  and  her 
husband  Bob  first  put  TKL 
online  in  March  1996,  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  “a  hobby  with  high 
hopes.”  Both  had  other  jobs  — 
Betsy  as  a  graphic  designer  and 
Bob  as  an  Internet  programmer 
—  and  they  shared  a  healthy 
appetite  for  food  and  cooking. 
Then  they  took  an  outside 
interest  and  expanded  it  into  a 
collection  of  information,  there¬ 
by  building  a  virtual  food 
empire  that  has  been  praised  by 
the  likes  of  NetGuide  and 
Yahoo!,  and  offers  an  open 
kitchen  door  to  150,000  cooks  a 
month.  Today  Betsy  runs  the 
site  full  time  and  her  husband 
contributes  in  his  spare  time. 

What  does  a  site  like  TKL 
offer  for  the  insatiable  appetites 
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of  Web  cooks?  For  starters,  like 
all  Web  sites,  it  does  not  suffer 
from  the  space  constraints  of 


The  Kitchen  Link  site  offers  links  to  a  number  of  newspaper  Web  site  food  sections,  including  Boston.com 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Online.  Readers  want  information  from  a  variety  of  sources,  says  Betsy  Couch 
of  Kitchen  Link. 
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Valupage  offers  virtual  coupons  to  grocery  shoppers,  who  print  out  the  coupons  and  take  them 
to  their  local  grocer.  When  shoppers  buy  select  items,  they  receive  "Web  dollars,"  which  are 
credits  toward  their  next  grocery  purchases. 


refuses  to  rise  or  the  yolk  breaks  before 
its  time.  One  recent  search  found  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  questions  posted:  Rhonda  from 
California  wanted  to  know  how  to  clean 
a  cast  iron  skillet.  Amy  wanted  tips  for 
cooking  on  a  wood  stove.  And  Kathy, 
whose  chickens  are  “laying  like  crazy 
this  summer,”  w^as  looking  for  more 
recipes  that  use  eggs.  All  found  enthusi¬ 
astic  answ'ers  at  the  TKL  message 
boards,  where  messages  are  archived  to 
ensure  that  useful  tidbits  of  information 
never  go  sour  or  get  lost  at  the  back  of 
the  virtual  fridge. 

A  bargain  books  section  offers  TKL 
visitors  the  opportunity  to  order 
kitchen-related  books  at  significant  sav¬ 
ings.  There  is  a  special  emphasis  on 
self-published  cookbooks  and  “for-a- 
cause”  books  that  support  different 
charity  organizations.  And  on  TKL’s 
Shop  Avenue,  shoppers  can  brow'se  for 
a  variety  of  items  from  condiments  and 
sauces  to  organic  foods  and  gadgets 
and  accessories  (listings  link  to  separate 
sites  selling  the  items). 


Even  Coupons  Are  Online 

Of  course,  what  food  section  would 
be  complete  without  grocery  store 
coupons?  TKL  offers  virtual  coupons  at 
the  Valupage  link,  which  brings  visitors 
to  Valupage.com,  a  site  that  asks  you  to 
key  in  your  ZIP  code  and  then  down¬ 
loads  coupons  for  participating  stores 
in  your  area.  Print  them  out,  present 
them  to  participating  stores  and  get 
your  money  back  in  “Web  bucks”  that 
you  can  use  for  your  next  round  of 
purchases.  Sure,  the  process  seems  a 
little  more  cumbersome  than  present¬ 
ing  a  coupon  for  50  cents  off  your  Rice 
Chex,  but  there’s  also  something  entic¬ 
ing  about  saving  money  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  spend  an  hour  with  a  pair 
or  scissors  and  fingertips  ^ 

smudged  with  black 
newspaper  print. 

Perhaps  the  biggest 
as.set  TKL  and  sites  like 
it  have  over  newspa- 
per  specialty  sections 
is  sheer  convenience.  For¬ 


get  scenes  like  this:  “I  know  I  saw  that 
recipe  for  bran  muffins  somewhere. 
Was  it  this  week?  Did  I  use  that  page 
to  house  train  the  puppy?”  Instead,  an 
aspiring  baker  can  go  to  TKL’s  home 
page  and  search  for  the  information;  a 
chef  can  print,  browse,  shop  and  cook 
without  ever  leaving  the  kitchen.  Even 
TKL’s  site  design  tends  to  make  the 
mouth  water:  The  garlic  icon  and  the 
lavender  and  white  background  sug¬ 
gest  a  clean,  well-lighted  place  w  here 
the  door  is  always  open  and  the  oven 
gently  warming  in  the  background. 

In  light  of  such  a  cornucopia  of 
information  available  on  the  Web,  will 
there  be  a  time  when  newspaper  food 
sections  go  stale  from  lack  of  use?  It’s 
possible.  But  it’s  also  possible,  as 
Betsy  Couch  suggests,  that  readers 
won’t  replace  one  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  w'ith  another;  they’ll  just  supple¬ 
ment  regular  newspaper  reading  with 
the  vast  amount  of  information  avail¬ 
able  online.  And  newspapers  always 
have  the  option  of  doing  w  hat’s  terri¬ 
bly  fashionable  in  the  Internet  com¬ 
munity  these  days  —  forming  a  part¬ 
nership.  Why  not  have  a  special  food 
section  link  right  next  to  your  national 
and  local  news  link.s?  It’s  an  idea 
worth  savoring. 

Meg  Mitchell  is  a  freelance  writer 
and  copy  editor  for  CIO  magazine  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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by  Hoag  Levins 


WE  WEB'S 
REAL  VALUE 

AND  HOW  JOURNALISTS  CAN  FIND  IT 


THE  INTERNET  HANDBOOK  FOR  WRITERS, 
RESEARCHERS  AND  JOURNALISTS 

Mary  McGuire,  Linda  Stilborne, 

Melinda  McAdams  and  Laurel  LLyatt 
Guilford  Press,  New  York 
1998,  242  pages,  $19.95 

Knowing  how  to  access  the  World  Wide 
Web  is  not  enough,  .says  tliis  new  hand- 
book.  ‘  It's  a  cinch  to  call  up  your  brow.ser 
and  .start  surfing,”  the  authors  write,  "but  it 
takes  time  and  a  deeper  understanding  of 
what  the  Internet  is  all  about  to  u.se  it  effectively." 

.Mo.st  editors  and  reporters  in  America's  news 
organizations  would  agree.  While  journalists  are 
accessing  the  Internet  —  particularly  e-mail  —  in 
record  numbers,  mo.st  are  .still  wandering  blind  in 
the  vast  resources  of  the  World  Wide  Web.  They 
know  there's  a  lot  out  there  but  few  have  the  time 
to  figure  out  exactly  where  it’s  all  at. 

Written  by  people  who  have  been  there,  the 
Internet  Handbook  is  designed  to  point  the  way. 
The  authors  include  the  pa.st  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  As.sociation  of  Journalism  Educators;  an  edito¬ 
rial  consultant  previously  of  Digital  Ink,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post's  online  division;  and  two  working 
journali.sts  with  a  lot  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
libraiy  research  and  computer-assi.sted  reporting. 

Their  242-page  book  is  a  no-nonsense,  nuts- 
and-bolts  guide  for  journali.sts  and  writers  in  all 
fields  w  ho  need  to  know  how  to  use  the  global 
network  in  a  manner  immediately  relevant  to  their 
daily  work. 

E-Mail:  Tool  or  Curse? 

Take  e-mail  for  instance.  Shortly  after  they 
began  using  it,  most  journalists  di.scovered  e-mail 
to  be  as  much  a  curse  as  it  is  a  tool.  Just  keeping 
track  of  the  dozens  —  or  even  hundreds  —  of 
messages  that  pile  up  each  day  becomes  a  daunt¬ 
ing  problem. 

In  one  of  its  eight  chapters  and  six  appendices, 
the  Internet  Handbook  provides  tips  and  pointers 
about  how  to  set  up  and  manage  e-mail  in  a  saner 
way.  It  explains  how  .some  stand-alone  e-mail  pro¬ 
grams  allow  u.sers  to  .set  up  filter  .systems  that  can 
sort  incoming  messages  automatically.  For 
in.stance,  messages  arriving  from  certain  addresses 
can  be  routed  into  a  special  high  priority  folder. 
Comparison  details  are  provided  on  e-mail  pro¬ 
grams  particularly  suited  for  journali.sts’  tasks,  such 
as  Qualcomm's  Eudora  Pro  and  Claris'  E-Mailer. 


Additional  comparisons  are  also  provided  for 
the  e-mail  systems  within  Netscape  Navigator  and 
Microsoft  Explorer  browsers.  This  is  helpful  for 
journalists  who  have  been  wondering  if  they 
should  look  beyond  their  brow.sers  for  e-mail  man¬ 
agement  tools  but  haven’t  had  the  time  to  do  so. 

And  the  handbook  provides  technical  informa¬ 
tion  about  some  of  the  more  mysterious  aspects  of 
e-mail.  For  instance,  do  you  know  the  important 
difference  between  the  “Host  Unknown”  and  “User 
Unknown”  notifications  that  appear  on  those  e- 
mail  messages  that  are  returned  as  undeliverable? 

To  supplement  its  contents,  the  book  provides 
URLs  —  or  Web  site  addresses  —  where  updated 
information  about  e-mail  management  and  related 
subjects  can  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 

The  authors  also  provide  seven  succinct  princi¬ 
ples  for  managing  e-mail  glut.  There  are  no  secret 
or  startling  revelations  here  —  just  solid,  logical 
suggestions  that  can  bring  more  order  into  your 
daily  digital  life. 

Managing  Bookmarks 

In  the  same  spirit,  another  section  of  the  book 
focuses  on  the  management  of  bookmarks.  These 
are  the  Web  site  addresses  that  can  be  added  to  a 
li.st  in  your  browser  by  clicking  the  “Add  to  Book¬ 
marks”  function  when  you  visit  a  Web  site. 

Journalists  routinely  ama.ss  hundreds  of  book¬ 
marks  in  their  browser  programs  as  they  work. 
They  also  promi.se  themselves  that,  one  day,  they 
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will  read  the  Netscape  documentation 
and  figure  out  how  to  actually  use  the 
sophisticated  bookmark  management 
functions  built  into  that  program.  But 
few  ever  get  around  to  it.  Now,  this 
book  provides  a  by-the-numbers  tuto¬ 
rial  on  how  to  organize  bookmarks 
into  a  utilitarian  personal  reference 
system. 

Several  sections  of  the  Internet 
Handbook  provide  lists  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Web  site  resources  of  interest 
to  journalists  —  an  obligatory  feature 
of  such  books.  But  this  one  does  not 
just  fill  its  pages  with  encyclopedic 
li.sts.  Instead,  the  authors  note  those 
sites  that  they  and  their  colleagues 
have  found  most  useful.  For  instance, 
they  detail  the  Argus  Clearinghouse,  a 
subject-oriented  directory  to  Internet 
sources  compiled  by  professional 
researchers. 

Argus  has  more  than  400  subject- 
specific  guides,  identifying  the  most 
credible  Web  sites  for  a  topic.  It’s  a 
very  effective  w'ay  for  journalists  to 
leap  over  the  chaos  of  the  Web  and 
get  directly  to  the  sites  of  the  profe.s- 
sional  organizations,  journals,  libraries 
and  recognized  authorities  in  a  given 
subject  area,  like  environmental  law. 

Such  professionally  vetted  subject 
guides  can  be  much  more  valuable 
resources  for  journalists  than  the 
major  .search  engines  that  return  thou¬ 
sands  of  random  hits  for  any  search 
term  and  offer  no  clues  about  each 
item’s  veracity. 

Search  Engine  Tips 

Search  engines  themselves  are 
another  topic  of  this  handbook.  Aside 
from  providing  critical  assessments  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  major  sites  (they 
give  AltaVista  the  highest  marks),  they 
also  tell  how'  to  do  advanced  .searches 
in  each  site.  These  sections  provide  a 
ready  reference  to  the  .symbols,  logic, 
wild  card  functions,  term  truncators. 
Boolean  operators  and  date  delimiters 
that  can  be  used  at  each  site  to  per¬ 
form  tightly  focused  .searches. 

This  can  be  a  lifesaver  for  a 
reporter  writing  on  a  tight  deadline 
who  needs  to  find  exactly  what  he 
needs  without  having  to  wade  through 
the  first  2,000  hits  presented  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  term  search. 

Hoag  Levins  is  executive  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  ’s  magazine 
division. 
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THE  REAL  X-FILES 


Download  The  FBI's  Documents  On  UFOs,  Sinatra  And  More 


So  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  decades  to 
know  what  the  go%'- 
emment’s  top  secret 
files  say  atxrut  Frank 
Sinatra,  Lucille  Ball,  oiganized 
crime  or  UFOs? 

Well,  your  patience  has 
paid  off,  thanks  to  the  Inter¬ 
net.  In  a  new  section  of  its 
Web  site  (w^'w.  fbi.gov) 
called  The  FBI  FOIA  Elec¬ 
tronic  Reading  Room,”  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  in  Washington  now- 
offers  a  host  of  previously 
secret  files  released  in 
accordance  with  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  requests. 

But  don’t  expect  to  read 
the.se  tantalizing  documents 
instantly  on  the  screen.  The 
FBI  site  only  offers  the  doc¬ 
uments  in  Portable  Docu¬ 
ment  Format  (PDF)  that 
must  be  downloaded  to  your  hard  drive  and  then 
read  w-ith  Adobe’s  Acrobat  Reader  software  tool.  If 
you  don’t  have  Acrobat,  you  can  also  dow-nload  it  for 
free  from  the  FBI’s  Web  site.  The  process  takes  about 
10  minutes  with  a  fast  Internet  connection.  It’s  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  treasure  trove  of  documents  you 
gain  access  to. 


WELCOME 


THE  FBI  FOIA 
ELECTRONIC 
READING  ROOM 


to  lh«  FBI  HcAdqttAri^r^ 

F r#«dora  of  Informotlon  A et  (  F  OlA )  Homo 
ro««. 

hMoqr  of  tio  FOlApcmMni  to  tht  FBI 

E-LO-P-i-t  QXtXS  JtSA.4LBa...F9A« 

Cm$  fion  Ukt  FBI  POIFA  Rurttiq  Boom  lAlBh  hm  mktMd  tot 

uoltioiDa  thif  ft*  ‘noot  o«M#  kiovt  bMopkMd  m  cMfoitM  bgr^JT* 

of  foeofdf  od tko  iiiiod 


M  ih*  DOJ  rr?  jfou  wifl  fmd  iht  POf  Oodt  to  tto  Rrmdam  of 


The  FBI  has  made  various  declassified  documents  available  to  anyone  with  a  computer  and 
a  Web  browser,  but  Mulder  and  Scully's  X-Files  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 


threatened  the  trio  with  bodily  harm  if  they  did  not 
cooperate.  If  historical  cases  peak  your  interest,  files 
are  available  on  Adolf  Hitler  (did  he  really  commit 
suicide  and  die  at  the  end  of  W.W.  II?),  the  Hinden- 
berg  Disaster  and  the  FBI’s  exhaustive  investigation 
into  the  1962  e.scape  from  Alcatraz. 


Quality  Of  Documents  Is  Mixed 

The  quality  of  the  documents  is  spotty.  A  sampling 
found  some  that  were  nearly  impossible  to  read  even 
if  you  zoom  in  on  a  certain  sentence  or  paragraph. 
Also,  the  view-ing  window  is  small  and  the  pages 
reset  even  if  you  are  simply  scrolling  down. 

That  said,  the  site  offers  an  incredible  amount  of 
information  with  thousands  of  pages  available  on 
everything  from  a.ssassinations  to  animal  mutilation. 
The  files  are  separated  into  six  categories:  famous 
persons,  historical  interest,  espionage,  violent  crime, 
the  gangster  era  and  unusual  phenomenon.  An 
alphabetical  list  of  all  topics  is  also  available. 

But  if  you  think  the  FBI  has  files  on  President  Clin¬ 
ton,  Michael  Jordan  or  Bill  Gates,  you’ll  have  to  w-ait 
a  little  longer.  Only  the  files  of  deceased  persons  are 
made  public,  with  one  exception:  an  individual 
requesting  their  own  file. 


Roswell,  Extortionists  and  Hitler 

The  files  from  the  nation’s  top  law  enforcement 
agency  provide  new  insights  into  many  of  the  most 
colorful  and  controversial  aspects  of  post- World  War 
II  American  culture.  For  example,  you  can  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  UFO  cult  w'hich  so  pervades 
society  today.  Web  surfers  can  dowmload  and  view 
the  one-page  1947  Teletype  describing  the  “flying 
disc"  recovered  near  Roswell,  N.M.,  and  how  NBC, 
the  Associated  Press  and  other  media  outlets  duked  it 
out  to  be  first  with  the  story  of  the  craft’s  location. 

Or  you  can  download  the  file  on  John  Wayne  and 
read  the  letters  that  he  exchanged  with  notorious  FBI 
director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (who  must  be  rolling  in  his 
grave  about  this  free  access  to  FBI  documents).  Also 
in  the  Wayne  file  are  articles  documenting  how  he. 
Bob  Hope  and  Johnny  Carson  were  the  targets  of  an 
extortionist  in  the  late  1970s. 

The  UNSUB  (unknown  subject)  mailed  each 
superstar  a  letter  asking  them  to  speak  out  publicly 
against  drugs,  poverty  and  corrupt  government,  and 


Dan  Caterinicchia  is  a  student  at  American 
University  in  Washington,  and  a  summer  intern 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  editorial  department. 
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Caf€erPath.com,  the  Web's  leading  recruitment  site, 
pdweiful  solutions  for  your  advertisers  that 
gerteete^a^itional  revenue  for  you. 

CareerPath.com  combines  the  depth  of  your  local 
coverage  with  the  national  reach  of  the  Internet  to  offer 
advertisers  one-stop  shopping  for  all  their  recruitment 
needs.  Created  by  newspapers  for  newspapers, 

CareerPath. corn's  products  are  designed  to  be 
implemented  quickly,  easily  and  to  complement  your 
existing  sales  efforts: 

Newspaper  Job  Database,  a  unique  up-sell 
opportunity  that  gives  your  advertisers  additional  reach. 

CareerPathEXTRA,  extra  exposure  for  all  of  an 
•  advertisers  open  positions  means  extra  revenue  for  you. 

Resume  Connection,  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  online  recruiting,  provides  employers  a  cost  effective 
way  to  locate  qualified  candidates. 

Employer  Profiles,  an  additional  revenue  source 
that  conveys  an  employer's  strengths  to  a  national 
audience  of  potential  candidates. 

Find  out  how  CareerPath.com  can  deliver  a  more 
efficient  buy  for  your  advertisers  by  calling  Ira  Gordon  at 
-  516.764.0790  or  email  ira@careerpath.com. 
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